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Failure of a Mission? 


66 AN interminable discussion of disagreements”—this was Mr 

Marshall’s curt description earlier this week of the: Moscow 
conference. There has been since then no fresh sign of agreement, only 
the first signs of an early termination. . The four Foreign Ministers may 
well part with nothing of major importance settled,’ their relations ‘as 
strained as their nerves, and the next steps unceftain.’ A sad end’to a 
month’s hard work; for what might have beén a parley turned into a war 
of attrition. Everyone has been tough and obstinate—even M. Bidault 
the mediator; in addition, Mr Marshall was. consistently poker-faced. and 
Mr Stalin—except for a couple of private talks with Mr Bevin and M. 
Bidault—has been retiring. . 

The recriminations. and allocations of blame will begin soon, and it 
may as well be said now that they are bound to be mostly off the point. 
Each Minister may take a justifiable pride in having kept his temper’ and 
his nerve to the bitter end. The brief of each was well-known beforehand, 
and there underlay the Soviet, French and Anglo-Saxon cases funda- 
mental differences of philosophy, conditioning their approach to the prob- 


_ lem of Germany’s future position.in Europe, which could not be over- 


come in a debate restricted to that subject. 

Given the determination of the Russians to extract at once from a 
ruined Germany and a convalescent eastern Europe the utmost assistance 
in repairing their own devastated lands and towns, and given the British 
and American resolve to get out of a reasonably prosperous Germany 
later the utmost assistance in restoring Europe to health, there could 
be no agreement.. There was a chance of negotiation and compromise 
only if one side could hold out to the other concessions.on wider matters 
which would make concessions in German. policy worth while. It would 
have been worth Mr Molotov’s while to give up altogether his:claims for 
reparations from current German production if he had seen a chance of 
getting a loan from the United States. It would have been worth Mr 
Marshall’s while to give up his insistence on discussing the western 
frontier of Poland now if Mr Molotov had shown enthusiasm for the 
American project of a Four-Power Pact.to restrain German rearmament. 
But Mr Bevin was quite right to refuse the Soviet demand that the fusion 
of the British and American zones should be cancelled unless and until 
Germany was organised as an economic unit; just as Mr Marshall was 
quite right to refuse to pour American.capital into western Germany and 
see it run out again in the form of reparations for Russia. 

The only real°chance of avoiding deadlock was that deals might be 
made on the fringe of the conference, that private diplomacy might bring 
the Americans and the Russians face to face to discuss their differences 
along frontiers longer and more vital than the River Elbe. There is reason 
to think that Mr Molotov had such ideas. in mind; and indeed such 
opportunities could only arise in Moscow, where. he has quick access to 
Mr Stalin. He may even have hoped for discussions with Mr Bevin, who 
has accepted the gambit of a proposal to revise and strengthen the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty of Alliance. But before the conference had really got going, 
the public and melodramatic statement of the “Truman doctrine” 
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shattered such hopes. So far, Mr Marshall had been an un- 
known quantity; his brief was known, but not his method of 
advocacy. It suddesily became clear that the American line was 
to bethe tough line—that the Americans would publicly raise 
their grievances about Soviet policy in the Middle East, East- 
ern Burope, even the Far East, and conduct a public campaign 
to.rally Congress behind a thrustful foreign policy. Since then 
Mr Truman has rubbed salt in the wounds by reaffirming 
Jefferson’s oath: 

I have sworn eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 

over the mind of man, 

which is tantamount to a declaration of ideological warfare. 

Whatever the eventual outcome, there would be no immediate 
Soviet retreat. So, during the ‘critical phases of the Moscow 
meetings, Soviet statesmen remained silent. 

In this situation Mr Bevin could do litte more in 
Moscow than sit and watch. The manner and timing of the 
Truman declaration were decided without consultation with 
London ; any British mediation or counsel could only compli- 
cate the arguments in Congress about the loans to Greece and 
Turkey, which Mr Bevin wants as much as Mr Marshall. The 
debate on Germany, in which Britain has a more vital interest 
than the United States, became unreal, 

Is it then fair to say that Mr Bevin has failed in any im- 
portant respect? Clearly it is not. Before he left for Moscow 
he pledged himself in the House of Commons to accept 
nothing that would increase the burden on the British tax- 
payer arising out of the occupation of Germany. Having 
given that pledge he could not yield an inch to the Soviet 
claims for ten billion dollars in reparations from the German 
production that is being stimulated to- provide exports. For 
it is mot just a question of saving or spending money; it is a 
question whether the interest. of a particular nation or the 
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general welfare of Europe comes first. Mr Marshall stateq: 


the principle clearly in his speech on the Polish frontier 
question : . fr 2 
The final action should be 4m the interest of Eufope as 

a whole. Let us ‘start to apply the conception thar Ey 

matters that are of general concern should be dealt With in 

the general interest, We at this table have a duty to try and 

rebuild a Europe better than it replaces. . 

If Soviet Ministers were not so inept in some of. their 
arguments one might hope that Mr Molotov would. reply that 
the reconstruction of the Soviet economy is an interest of 
Europe as a whole. If he could say such a thing and demon- 
strate that his policy in eastern Europe aims at somethi 
more than the creation of a strong, self-sufficient 'Soviet-domi- 
nated bloc then the arguments now being used against the 
Truman doctrine by Mr Wallace and others would begin to 
carry weight. But on present information there is no sign 
that this is the Soviet policy. 

Mr Bevin’s support of the tough line is therefore to be 
applauded—but with a vital qualification, which cannot be 
repeated too often: the object of the tough line must be to 
attain general agreement, in the first place between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in the second place between 
Britain and the Soviet Union. If it cannot be found in Ger- 
many it must be sought elsewhere, either in the political or 
the economic sphere. In both spheres the initiative lies almost 
entirely yith the Americans. So long as the Truman doctrine 
can be regarded as the starting point for an eventual under- 
standing between the Russians and the Americans, it should 
have British support, But if it is to lead to a kind of indefinite 
phoney war with dollars and words, then Mr Bevin, with the 
British people deeply divided, will have to find a way to security 
and prosperity within the Empire and Western Europe. 


The Road to Paris 


CHOES of the Truman doctrine have been rumbling across 


France in the last ten days, from Bruneval on the Channel 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine. The French Right has. taken 
up its challenge to Communism and General de Gaulle has 
come out of retirement to stump the country. He has. started 
on a journey which will take him via Marseilles, Bordeaux 
and Rouen to Paris. By the time he reaches the capital— 
probably on June 18—his opponents should be in full cry, too; 
and there may well come out of France a confused noise of 
challenges and counter-challenges which will do nothing to 
impteve and much to damage international and national relations 
between Right and Left. “ 

The General is in Fighting French form: that is to say his 
mood is intensely nationalist, impatient, uncompromising and 
emotional, He made last Sunday in Strasbourg a speech that 
would have gone down equally well in Metz ; a speech which 
must have stirred in many hearers memories of the ardent 
and romantic traditionalism with which Frenchmen have written 
and spoken about the border provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
He asked for a coalition (rassemblement) of the French people 
and a government which could rebuild a State “capable of 
leading France with impartiality, authority and continuity.” 
He denounced the paralysis of the machinery of government 
and laid the blame on the “ disturbing and exceptional ambi- 
tions, tactics and methods” of the Communists. These, he 
argued, had forced other parties to similar behaviour, and the 


suspicion rife between them had made it necessary to divide © 


the reins of government. - With its new constitution, which he 
had already ‘denounced last year, the Fourth Republic was in 
dabger of dictatorship by a party. “He implied, but did not say, 
that personal leadership could alone guide France firmly towards 


a future of prosperity, strength and independence, and give 
the Republic “ efficiency, harmony and liberty.” 

The question is, of course, how all this is to be brought 
about. Will the General form a‘new party? If he does, it 
might well have no representatives in the Assembly until 1951. 
If he doés not, how is he to campaign and work against the 
Constitution “within the framework of the laws,” as be 
promised? Will he try to rally all deputies from the Centre to 
the Right behind him? If he does, down comes M. Ramadier’s 
government and the policy of co-operation with and appease 
ment of the Communists, hitherto pursued by the Popular 
Republicans and the Socialists, collapses. And if that happens, 
what is to. prevent M. Thorez and his colleagues from. wielding 
their dreaded weapon of the general strike and non-cooperation 
by the workers? At that point the shadow of civil war must 
appear. Is General de Gaulle ready even for that? If so, he 
should think of the probable consequences for Europe:, the 
inevitable partisanship of America for the Right and the divided 
sympathies all over Europe, greatest of all in Britain. He 
should think, too, of the inevitable collapse of those hopes of 
co-operation between employers and workers on which the 
Monnet Plan of reconstruction is founded, bringing with 
an end to all chances of beating Germamy in the race for 
industrial recovery. AS 

It is not unfair to ask whether the General in his preset 
mood has thought of these things; for when his temper # 
roused ‘he puts blinkers to his eyes and refuses to see the 
wider consequences of his actions. Some of those listening. 


him at Strasbourg last Sunday must have recalled how be 


refused to sacrifice the city in January, 1945, so that the greatest 
possible Allied strength could be thrown against Hitler’s offer 
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sive in the Ardennes, As it turned out, he was right; but his 
attitude was not dictated by a military judgment that the 
Germans would fail in the Ardennes, but by .a.determination 
that they should not succeed “in Alsace. He might have been 
wrong. Foresight in the General cannot be taken for granted. 
He sometimes recalls that other soldier, President of the 
French Republic seventy years ago, who in May, 1877, 
refused to resign when the Deputies voted in favour of parlia- 
mentary government, and about whom the text-books say: 
“ McMahon was a fine, tall, soldierly man, universally esteemed 
as generous and honourable; as a politician he was patriotic 
and well-intentioned, but with no real statecraft.” 

The next speeches on the road to Paris should throw light 
on General de Gaulle’s tactics. They are unlikely to reveal 
much more of his programme. What he outlined at Strasbourg 
on Sunday was a list of aspirations, not an inventory of 
measures: reform of the constitution which only nine million 
electors accepted last year; stabilisation of the currency and 
a reduction of State expenditure—which means a cutting down 
of “ State activities”; increases in production, man-power and 
coal exports; a return to laisser faire in economic life and a 
new relationship between capital and labour. What he actually 
said on these last two great themes is worth quotation, for it 
illustrates vividly the embarrassment which is felt by men of 
the Right all over Europe when they try to put into words the 
doctrine with which they hope to challenge Socialism and 
Communism, He offered as an economic policy 

the encouragement and rewarding of the spirit of enterprise, 

initiative and emulation, and in principle the restoration of 

freedom in each branch of economic activity, as soon as a 

possible balance can be found between supply and demand, 
and as a social policy 

the dignified and fruitful association of those who put in 

common, in the same enterprise, their labour, their technical 

skill, or their wealth, and who should participate openly and 

like honest shareholders in the profits and the risks. 
There could hardly be a more impeccable statement of sound 
Catholic doctrine; but it has no relation whatsoever to a France 
still inflamed by the memories of Vichy and Pétainism, in which 
Marxism has an intellectual as well as an emotional appeal, 
and in which Communist-dominated trade unions form an 
estate all to themselves. It is a policy which might be carried 
out by a benevolent despot, operating through an enlightened 
élite; but there are too many Frenchmen who will not take 
General de Gaulle’s benevolence for granted and who regard 
the French élite as contaminated by the era of Pétain. 

Such a statement of policy must provoke the suspicion among 
their enemies that the Catholic and progressive-conservative 
MRP (Mouvement Républicain Populaire) are behind General 
de Gaulle in his new campaign. In fact it is unlikely that 
they are; they have violently disagreed with him in the past 
and there is little future for them if they show any reactionary 
tendencies. It is far more likely that his backers lie further 
still to the Right, and time will doubtless show who they are. 
His foreign policy alone would divide the MRP from him, at 
any rate on the basis laid down in the Strasbourg speech, and 
symbolised by the telegrams sent to President Truman and 
General Eisenhower. The General asked for French leadership 
in “so remaking Europe that; besides the two great world 
Powers of Russia and the United States, there may be an element 
of balance.” He would support any international security 
Organisation, but on condition that France remained. faithful 


- to her western traditions. Which means in fact that he would 


aim, through personal leadership as head of State, at freeing 
French policy from its present dependence on the French 

nist Party, and at forming a western European political 
and economic association which might keep a balance of power 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, bound to 
neither and hostile to neither. ‘That is a not unattractive idea, 
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which will warm many British hearts otherwise unfriendly to 
General de Gaulle. Similar things have been said in very 
high. quarters, not only by Mr Churchill. Did not Mr Attlee, 
for example, say that “Europe must federate or perish”? But 
the Gaullistes state things rather too crudely and simply; and 
they have not the excuse which Mr Churchill offers for his 
indiscretions, that he is an elder statesman. The Genera! and 
his advisers are younger statesmen—that is half the trouble. 

It has, of course, to be remembered that General de Gaulle 
has been orating, and will probably continue to orate. Orations 
in France habitually go far beyond the protocol, so that 
audiences may delight in broad principles and go home with 
clear propositions and strong emotions to argue about. He is 
doubtless chiefly concerned to create a mood, to start Frenchmen 
thinking along new lines, to test the temper of the people. 
And to do this it is legitimate to recall to the French their 
periodical strivings to attain unity and order under strong men, 
the great tradition of authority and central control which runs 
through their history. For many of the questions now vexing 
France are old questions, issues of 1789 and 1792, of 1848 and 
1870. But there is this difference, that one powerful party— 
the Communist Party—is believed by its opponents to have 
ceased thinking as Frenchmen. That is the suspicion which 
General de Gaulle’s speeches are calculated to strengthen, and 
which has already been heard more clearly in France since 
President Truman said what he thought of Communism and 
its activity in liberty-loving countries. Many are afraid to voice 
the thought because to do so is to bring themselves into strange 
company, with the Quislings, the Pétains and the Francos. But 
General de Gaulle is respectable and his flagrant simplifications 
will probably relieve tensions in many French minds and lead 
to a clearer-cut division between Left and Right. 

From such a process the worst sufferers will be the Socialists, 
the followers of M. Ramadier and M. Blum, who are keeping 
the Fourth Republic a going concern and who presumably are 
the men whom a British Labour Government like to see in charge 
of French affairs. The Ramadier Government have just survived 
a crisis by conniving at extraordinary behaviour by their 
Communist partners in the coalition. They will only survive 
further crises if they continue to appease the Communists; 
and they can only do that on the assumption that M. Thorez 
and his followers want France to become strong, prosperous 
and contented. That assumption was—and will remain— 
practically tenable so long as the Communists continue their 
long-term, moderate policy of cooperation in politics and 
industry, designed to lead eventually to a peaceful and respect- 
able accession to power. But they will certainly not continus 
that policy if challenged in the way that General de Gaulle 
threatens to challenge them. 

Clearly the Gaullistes have timed their campaign badly. The 
Ramadier Government has not had a fair trial; credit has not 
been given for the remarkable recovery that France has already 
made ; time has not been given for the Monnet plan and financial 
reforms to be brought into action—or to have decisively failed. 
True, there has been paralysis of some functions of government; 
but the causes of this are known and the cure must take time 
and patience and skill. General de Gaulle-seems to fancy himself 
in the part of the osteopath, who promises a violent, painful but 
quick manipulation. 

It is possible, of course, that on a long view he is right, 
as he was in January, 1945. But it is no more certain now 
that he is right than it was then. And if he were right now, 
it would be, as it was then, by accident. Sooner or later it 


may be necessary to test to what extent M. Thorez’s followers 
are Frenchmen first and Communists afterwards. The test 
would be watched with the most intense interest all over Europe. 
But now is not the time, and General de Gaulle must not be 
surprised if the Left gains, rather than loses, in the storm that 
may follow this thunder from the Right. , 
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Food Policy and Subsidies” oa 


Te only way by which any substantial reductions in taxation 
in the forthcoming Budget can be reconciled with a policy 
in accordance with the economic needs of the country is by 
reductions in the total of expenditure below the aggregate of 
the Estimates already published. And the only place in the 
Estimates where a large reduction could be contemplated is 
in the food subsidies. The Ministry of Food’s trading deficit 
for the year just ended was originally put at £232 million; it 
has turned out to be £281 million. The estimate for the 
coming: year is £313 million; what the final figure will be is 
anyone’s guess, but only a confirmed optimist will expect it 
to be below and not above the estimate. Thus, within a year, 
the anticipated rate of deficit has increased by £80 million, But 
these figures do not represent a complete guide to the cost to 
the taxpayer of supplying the nation’s demand for food. The 
Ministry of Food makes certain direct payments to wholesalers, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture pays cver £15 million a year 
in acreage payments, which are a direct subsidy to current 
production. Defined so as to exclude only long-term schemes 
of agricultural improvement (and it is doubtful if these should, 
in fact, be excluded), the total cost of food subsidies for the 
financial year just ended was estimated at £364 million and 
it would not be far wrong to assume that the cost is now 
running at an annual rate of £400 million. This is an enormous 
item of expenditure, whose complete abolition would be the 
equivalent of a reduction in the standard rate of income-tax 
of over 3s. in the £. 

This is the budgetary argument for reconsidering the food 
subsidies. But the question can and should also be considered 
within the framework of food policy. The general arguments 
for subsidising the cost of food are pungent and familiar. 
Food is the first necessity of life and a major constituent of 
the cost of living. It is unthinkable that, so long as there 
is a serious food shortage combined with the existence of a 
large reservoir of unexpended purchasing power, food prices 
should be permitted to skyrocket to the levels they would reach 
on a free market. Therefore, some measure of control and 
assistance is unavoidable. The question is how great this 
should be and how long it should last; and on this issue, 
considerations of political expediency and of social policy are 
combining to insist that the retail price of food should per- 
manently be kept at a very low level. On the political side, 
it is argued that any appreciable increase in food prices would 
set off a chain of wage demands that would make the net effect 
on the problem of inflation an adverse one. On the social 
side, it is urged that the great advance in the nutritional 
standards of the poor that wartime policy has brought about 
should be consolidated; and that the provision of cheap food for 
all should be regarded as a vital social service. 

The advocates of a cheap food policy have a powerful case. 
There can be no doubting the essential rightness and desir- 
ability of the social goals which they propound. Indeed, it is 
possible, in a visionary mood, to go further and envisage a time 
when the full provision by the state to its citizens of the essen- 
tial minimum of certain basic foodstuffs will seem ne more 
remarkable than the free provision of the essential minimum of 
education does today—though, as is shown by the extracts from 
The Economist of 1847 which have recently been appearing, 
it seemed to be a very shocking ideaa hundred years ‘ago. 
But one of the Labour Party’s greatest weaknesses is an insis- 
tence on introducing the right idea at the wrong time. | All 
social advances depend upon there being a sufficient national 
income to provide them. It is too much to éxpect Britain’s 
distorted, war-shattered, debt-encumbered economy to bear the 
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strain of implementing every scheme of social selci 
minute that anyone thinks of it. 

The Government’s food policy raises two issues—an j 
diate one, applicable to this year’s Budget, and a long-term 


one, There is an immediate case for pruning the food subsidies 
fairly drastically in order to bring the flow of income into. closer 


accord with the flow of consumer’s goods. The cost of, basic 
foodstuffs has risen far less than has the average level of wages 
or earnings. Retail food prices entering into the Cost of 
Index have risen by only 22 per cent since 1939. Admittedly, 
the reason for this is that prices have been based on the index 
and not the index on prices; but the enormous burden that this 
has entailed for the taxpayer indicates the absurdity of such 
artificial contriving to keep down the cost of the principal 
rationed foods. The discrepancy between the controlled: price 
and the economic price is altogether too great. Even the 
food consumer bears a considerable burden in the shape of 
the enormous inflation in the prices of commodities outside 
the controlled sphere, such as certain fruits and vegetables 
As reconversion proceeds, the two markets—the “ controlled” 
and the “ uncontrolled *—should move together ; instead they 
are moving further apart. 


* 


To take £100 or £150 million off the cost of food subsidies 
this year would leave very few people worse off, in respect of the 
power of their incomes to purchase food, than they were in 1939, 
Most of them would still be better off, and the few who would 
be prejudiced—pensioners and the like—could be relieved at 
a very much lower cost than the saving on the subsidies. To 
argue that any beneficial result would be at once negatived by 
a rising spiral of wage increases is to assume that the ce 
operation between Government, industry, and the unions, for 
which a clarion call went out in the Economic White Paper, is 
foredoomed to failure on the simplest and easiest of tests. The 
nation’s surplus of money will never be digested unless the 
unions can be persuaded to swallow some part of it. 

The contention that the provision of food should be per- 
manently subsidised as a vital social service runs up against 
one powerful practical objection. This is that, s0 far 
as Britain is concerned, the demand for food looks like out- 
distancing the possibility of ever meeting it in full. All the 
Government’s internal measures—its steps to maintain fol 
employment, its all-in scheme of social security, its introduction 
of family allowances, its welfare schemes and its publicising of 
nutritional values—all of them have the effect of creating 4 large 
unsatisfied demand for food ; yet Britain’s precarious trading 
status makes it harder than at any time in this nation’s history 
to afford imports of food on an adequate scale. The moral can 


be drawn from the survey of ‘the possibilities of British agri t 


culture in saving foreign exchange, undertaken by the Coalition 
Government in 1944-45 but only recently published (Cand. 
7072. 2d.), which points out’ that ‘the rising demand for food 
may be expected to absorb virtually the whole of the i 

output which it is practicable to require of British agriculture 
and which has still to take place. Once rationing is 

Britain’s outlay on food imports looks like being even larget 
than it was before the war. So far from the expansion ¢ 
domestic — agriculture 


towards the solution of .the balance-of-payments 
it looks like being inadequate—given a combination of ful 
employment with food subsidies—to meet the increase in the 
demand for food. 

There is thus a reél fisk that it will be impossible for food 


able to make a contribution | 
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policy to make both ends meet and that rationing will be perma- 
nent. If this comes about, it will be a very great calamity. Not 
only is food rationing inherently distasteful'to a nation that has 
never known it in time of peace and extremely injurious to 
popular morale, but it moulds demand into an artificial pattern, 
obliterating the subtler preferences of consumers, and it absorbs 
into administrative controls a noticeable Proportion of the 
nation’s manpower that can ill be spared. The moral is obvious. 
If rationing is ever to be brought to an end, the Government 
should not go out of its way further to stimulate a demand for 
food, which it will be difficult to satisfy in any event, through 
cheapening it at the taxpayers’ expense. Let it rest content, for 
the time being, with the other large social reforms that it is 
promoting to the advantage of every food consumer in the lower 
income groups. It is taking the horse to the water and advising 
him where to drink ; to insist on actually pouring the water 
down his throat as well is to court disaster by emptying the 


trough. 
* 


There is equally little to be said for the permanent mainten- 
ance of Government price control over the principal range of 
foodstuffs. The control of retail prices entails Government 
supervision over the procurement of all controlled foods and 
over the channels of their marketing and distribution. This 
responsibility was assumed by the Ministry of Food at the 
outset of the war, and on balance it has been carried out ex- 
tremely conscientiously and fairly, and with care to ensure that 
the principle of equality of sacrifice is applied—however in- 
appropriately—as rigidly among wholesalers and importers as 
it has to be among consumers, The result is widespread stag- 
nation among private enterprise without any compensating 
tightening of efficiency. The Ministry’s control has seriously 
weakened the normal incentives springing from competition ; 
but, partly because of its composition out of leading elements 
in the trades affected, the Ministry has shown neither the in- 
clination nor the courage to rationalise distribution and 
eliminate the firms that would become redundant. Ministerial 
control has been a passable device during wartime, when it 
was necessary to have a minimum of fuss both in dealings with 
the distributive trade and in the supplying of consumers’ needs. 
But it will not do much longer. The time has come for the 
Government to go either forward or back ; and since no one 
has any real faith in the state’s capacity to operate food distri- 
bution itself (nor has the Government a mandate for doing so), 
the best course is to restore free competition and a free market 
as quickly as possible. 

One of the evils of Government price-fixing is that it obscures 
both the natural outlets of consumers’ demand and the real 
costs of production. There has been some pointless argument 
about how far the present food subsidies represent assistance 
to consumers and how far to producers. The answer is that 
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it is impossible to tell. The Government fixes both the price 
that the farmer receives and the price that the consumer pays, 
and it bears any resulting deficit on both home-~produced and 
imported food. By juggling with prices, and by adjusting the 
volume of imports, the Government can make any branch of 
British food production appear as profitable—or, for that matter, 
as unprofitable—as it pleases. It can turn black into red or 
red into black ; for there is mo economic criterion available to 
reveal what is the real cost of producing any particular food 
in this country or. what its production is costing the taxpayer. 

This system is unavoidable so long as rationing is in force, 
but it is too pernicious in its effects to be worth keeping 
permanently. A Government department is a poor, inflexible 
instrument for supplying the normal demands of food con- 
sumers with either skill or economy ; and it is far better to 
give British agriculture enough direct aid to compete success- 
fully in the domestic market than to disguise its real position 
by the complete manipulation of imports and prices. 

This year it is impracticable to do more than prune the 
food subsidies. But this pruning ought to be regarded, as no 
more than a highly necessary preliminary to the eventual 
abolition of the whole system of Ministerial purchase, price 
control, and rationing. This policy does not in the least mean 
a return to pre-war conditions of widespread malnutrition. The 
Ministry of Food would remain in being to publicise nutri- 
tional values and to operate its existing welfare schemes, which 
should be retained and perhaps extended ; in addition, public 
money might well continue to be available for cheapening one 
or two foods of high nutritional value, such as milk, though 
there again it would be wasteful to subsidise the whole supply 
when the special nutritional needs refer to only part. But 
the greatest guarantee of a permanent improvement in diet 
lies in the acceptance of the principle that every citizen should 
at all times receive an adequate minimum income. The soundest 
way to raise nutrition is to end poverty once and for all. 

Poverty will never be ended by cheeseparing restrictions and 
controls, which waste the manpower of the nation, the time 
and temper of the consumer, and the income of the taxpayer. 
The real. long-term issue over food policy is whether and 
when rationing will end ; for with the end of rationing will go 
the only acceptable justification for Ministerial control of food 
supplies and food prices. But it is now beginning to be whispered 
that rationing may never be ended and that the Ministry of 
Food can never relax its hold. This will never do. Even 
austerity-ridden. Ministers should realise that a time will come 
when the maintenance of that strict egalatarianism on which 
they have set their hearts cannot justify the inconveniences and 
the inefficiencies—the former of which are palpable, the latter 
of which arc not a whit the better for being so easily disguised 
—that spring from too detailed and distorting an interference, 
by the state with the food supply of the people. 
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The Tobacco Standard 


(By a Correspondent) 


] T is certainly too early to attempt any complete evaluation 
of the changes introduced into European economic affairs 
by the system of exchange that may for convenience be termed 
the tobacco standard, but at least it is a suitable occasion at 
which to comment on its existence and on its implications. The 
{50 million that Britain pays each year to the United States 
for tobacco, and the {60 million that Britain has lost in occupied 
Europe through failure to understand the working of the system 
in its initial stages are expensive tuition fees—viciously expen- 
sive if the lessons are not learnt. 

The economic historian of the future will probably regard 
the period between the two wars as a time when mankind 
groped hesitantly for a new international currency. The 
precious metals had failed. For gold, the ritual remained. At 
the cost of considerable effort in money and labour, gold was 
laboriously extracted from the rocks of South Africa, refined, 
shipped to the United States of America and there re-interred, 
this time in circumstances that demand an additional economic 
wastage in the shape of armed guards. In the case of silver, 
hardly even a pretence was observed. The so-called silver 
coinage in large areas of the world ceased to contain any valuable 
content of silver, or of any other metal. It was conveniently 
simple for a state regime to extract the silver formerly used in 
its coinage and issue in lieu, at a considerable profit to itself, 
metal discs without intrinsic value. The last gold coin of prac- 
tical use in Britain was the half-sovereign, and those who can 
remember it will agree that its size was about the smallest that 
could be tolerated in a coinage in general use. By the end of 
the 1914 war, coins of gold of the denominations in most general 
use could no longer be made, even if there had been enough 
metal available. Diamonds had some advantages as a currency 
for large-scale or illicit operations, but there again no coinage 
could be built up on a substance where the pound sterling 
would be represented by a stone the size of the head of a pin. 
At one time, postage stamps were favoured and the historian 
may devote an interesting footnote on the place of philately in 
the international monetary system. But the fact remained that 
for twenty-five years mankind was compelled to rely on valueless 
tokens. 

This was clearly unsatisfactory, if not to the theorists then 
to the man in the street. The theorists were unable to devise 
a token coinage, of paper or any other substance, that would 
have an international acceptance. The man in the street, who 
needed such a currency far more than the theorists, was unable 
to find one. The interrelation between this fact and the 
economic disturbances of that era has yet to be explored in 
full but it is clear, from the eagerness with which the Tobacco 
Standard was later adopted, that the two are not disconnected. 
Confidence in a currency is not only a matter of exchange rates 
on an official bourse. The malaise induced in an individual 
by the possession of paper as his sole token of wealth can result 
in far-reaching reactions. But, fascinating as the field is, 
exploration must wait. 

The early history of the cigarette currency is obscure and 
will only be extracted from contemporary records by consider- 
able research in both occupied -Burope and in Britain. The 
cigarette was beginning to establish itself in this new role not 
later than 1941. From then onwards its deyelopment in each 
area is similar but not identical In Britain it-never, even at 
the height of the American occupation, went so far as to replace 
the existing metal or paper coinages. In occupied Europe it 
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did. Starting from modest beginnings in Germany and the 
occupied countries, it reached its full flower during 1 14 as 
Europe was liberated. As the armies with seemingly ‘ane 
supplies of cigarettes available behind them replaced those ‘with 
more meagre resources, so did the acceptance of the currenc 
spread. In terms of goods it probably reached its peak value 
in the second quarter of 1945, although that date was not con. 
stant all over Europe. During the first days of the liberation 
of Holland, for example, a single cigarette there was equivalent 
to an English pound, while simultaneously its value in France 
was perhaps no more than sixpence. Such unfortunate vari 
tions are inevitable where the introduction of a new currency 
is left largely to chance. Ge 

What are the peculiarities of the tobacco standard? 
the most outstanding is its self-liquidating quality. In th 
period before the wars there were many attempts made to 
attach to the token currencies of the day some device which 
would make them self-liquidating. The ostensible reason for 
that was the view then held by many that production and dis- 
tribution needed some stimulus additional to that provided by 
the economic machinery of the day. This was accompanied 
by the belief that the national currency could be made to play 
some part in this process. There were, for example, plans for 
the creation of dollars (the plans were largely confined to the 
dollar countries) which lost a proportion of their face value 
after each month in the same ownership. (Not unnaturally 
such plans were never put into operation.) It was almost by 
accident that the cigarette was found to have this useful quality. 
How often did not the cry go up, in 1945, that what Europe 
needs is an indestructible cigarette—a reverse, and perhaps 
a perverse, tribute to the practical utility of the cigarette s 
currency. The whole secret of the cigarette was that it could 
in fact be smoked. 

It had, of course, other advantages. It was reasonably smull 
in size and conveniently packed. It was generally available in 
such supply that the single unit had a value not too different 
from that of the standard national metal currency. It did mot 
perish if properly stored. It was light in weight. It could not 
easily be forged or counterfeited and by the happy chance 
history its dimensions were very largely internationally sta 
dardised. In short, the practical genius of mankind as a trading 
being saw it as a heaven-sent currency medium and used it 
accordingly. 


* 


Undoubtedly one of the most interesting sections in aly 
history of the cigarette will. be that examining the amazing 
inability of the authoritiés to appreciate what was happetilg 
before their very eyes. To future generations it will be inet 
ceivable that no Government made even the most teptalirt 
plan to fit this new currency imto .its proper place in th 
economic life. It was not as. though they -had igaered © 


existence. In many countries its manufacture had been matt | 2 


into a profitable state monopoly. In others, Britain, fo 
example, it had been utilised asa valuable instrument of 


tion. -Yet not one Government made any attempt to regula — 


its use as c On the contrary, many went out of ther 


way to free it from all control.whatsoever. Some governments 
did limit the number of fresh cigarettes that any one individud 
could acquire each month. Others went to the other exttem 
and made it easy for an individual to buy as many as he 
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and as cheaply as possible. 


to assist the citizens of that coun » and so the 
to establish general economic control, or at least to 


evidence has, as yet, been adduced to support this theory.) 


Yet a good deal could have been done to turn this new 
development to desirable economic ends. It would have been 
perfectly possible to convert cigarettes into the only currency 
available to the occupying armies and to prohibit their sale 


es of the defeated 
powers. By this means the supply of currency could have been 


was a crying need. 
Fresh cigarettes returned into stock could have been withdrawn 
from circulation (the person returning them drawing an equiva- 
lent credit on national currency in his country of Origin) and 
the market in commodities as a result kept under some control. 
Further, since some cigarettes would have inevitably been 
smoked, the demand for fresh stocks would have left the manu- 
However, nothing of 
the kind was done. Ignorance, lack of imagination or the 
obstinate regard for outworn traditions (as, for example, the 
tradition, strong, if comparatively recent, that soldiers must 
always be paid in cash) involved the states supplying the cigar- 


fresh throughout the whole of the territori 


regulated in the areas where regulation 


facturers no real cause for complaint. 


NOTES OF 


On Monday, March 31st, the Minister of Labour defended 
the period of eighteen months’ full-time service imposed by the 
National Service Bill, explaining that it was necessary, first, so 
that the period of training would be adequate, and, secondly, so 
that the conscripts, when trained, could supplement the regular 
forces in fulfilling the country’s commitments. On April 1st this 
explanation was endorsed by the Minister of Defence. On April 
3rd, however, the Government tabled an amendment to the 
National Service Bill reducing the maximum period of full-time 
conscription from eighteen months to twelve. Obviously, the 
teason for this major reversal of policy was the adverse vote of 
many Labour back-benchers on the second reading. But it places 
the Government in a very unfavourable light. On one day ‘hey 
are convinced by the arguments of the Chiefs of Staff that such- 
and-such a number of men are needed for the armed forces ; on 
the next day they give way to political pressure. They have 
attempted to carry i off by claiming that the Services agreed to 
the shorter period, after a fresh examination of its effects, based 
on arguments raised in the debate. But this will convince 
The arguments were those that have been put forward 
many times ; it was the fact that they were supported by a large 
adverse Labour vote that prompted the urgent appeal to the Chiefs 
of Staff. The incident, in fact, is characteristic of the history of 
demobilisation ever since the war ended. The Service Depart- 
ments have been fighting a losing battle over man-power with 
Public opinion, and the Government has been an uneasy neutral, 
Crossing first from one side to the other and then back again. 


But if the Government has made a Political blunder by 
announcing this amendment after the debate instead of before it, 
Vatives’ reaction, as illustrated by Mr Churchill’s 


Government of the very awkward position it has got 
isl into and to rally all the Labour rebels, asay of whom mise 
ise be unmoved by the reduction in the period of con- 
Sctiption, to the Government’s support. Surely, too, Mr 
Churchill does not think that advocacy of cighteen months 
ne will add to the popularity of Conservatism in the 
Country 


| the political blunders of the leaders of both parties are 
their own concern, Let them stew in their own juice. The 
reduced, Ting is that the period of full-time service has been 
This makes conscription, still a distasteful necessity, 
""¥ much more tolerable both socially and economically. 


f 


(There is a school of thought that 
considers this policy in fact to have been deliberately designed 
itself, 


acquire 
considerable economic benefits, in occupied Europe, but no 
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ettes in very considerable losses. Only our future historian 
will be able to tell how quickly, if at all, these lessons were 
learnt, or what effective steps were ultimately taken to counter- 
act the dangers of such an unregulated currency. 

But, however much it may distress our vanity to-day, there 
is one comment that the future generations of economists and 
Sociologists will inevitably make. It is in the change of con- 
cepts illustrated by the discard of gold as an international 
medium and by the adoption of tobacco in its place. Gold, 
after all, had its heroic qualities. In more primitive days, the 
man who possessed it did not hide it all away. He used it. It 
graced his woman, it decorated his table and his home. By 


as not represented by pieces of 

It shone for all to see. What 
It is the symbol of idleness and 
forgetfulness. Where gold stimulates, a cigarette soothes. 
Where silver gives back to the sun some of its splendour, 
tobacco sets up a cloud between mankind and the f 

The contrast is all too pointed. The Elizabethans set out 
to find the treasures of the New World. The one discovery 
of theirs to last longest is a weed, If our future historian 
wishes to moralise, as wel] he may, what a theme awaits his pen. 


THE WEEK 


The Next Sittings 


Parliament’s brief recess ends next week 


reassemble to hear the Chancellor’s Budget statement. If the 
Government is still determined not to Prolong the session after the 
end of July, financial business—that is, the Budget debate, the 
Finance Bill proceedings, and the allotted supply days—should 


can one say of the cigarette? 


» when members will 


sation Bill are still in 
ed Buying) Bill, the 


try Planning Bill and 
the Transport Bill have to £0 through the report stage and receive 


a third reading. The Companies Bill, which was initi 
House of Lords, has not yet had its second reading in the 
The National Service Bill has been committed to a 
Committee of the whole House, and the Government can hardly 
i i re are also one or two 
comparatively minor measures, such as the Fire Service Bill, the 
Scottish Health Service Bill, and the Crown Proceedings Bill, 
which are still far from being completed. 
If it were not that the Government had so frequently and so 
Passionately affirmed their intention to complete their legislative 


Purpose of the committee Stage, to enable the text to be con- 
sidered clause by clause and even word by word if need be, has 
been largely flouted. Thus, a special Tesponsibility will cest on 
the House of Lords in respect of these two measures. But if the 
House of Lords does its duty properly, it will almost certainly 
want to make some important am ts to them. Consideration 
of these amendments will then have to be squeezed into the 
House of Commons’ time-table. : 
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Ceal Output and Miners’ Hours 


Some remarks made by Mr Shinwell in the debate on the 
fuel situation just before Easter deserve to be lifted into 
prominence : 

We have to face certain adverse factors in relation to coal output, 
and it is no use trying to conceal them. One of them is that we 
are not certain whether the five-day week . .. which is to come 
inte operation at the beginning of May, will have an adverse effect 
en production. ... Ii we were to base our calculations exclusively 
on the statistical information available, :hen the outlook is far from 
favourable as to its effect on production. I put it to the right 
honourable Gentleman, if he were in my place, responsible for the 
administration of the mining industry, and in particular—J] empha- 
sise this—for creating a favourable atmosphere in that mdustry, 
would he, in face of the quite proper demands made by the National 
Union of Mineworkers, having regard to the arduous nature of their 
occupation, have denied them this privilege m such circumstances? 
Moreover, if we sought to deny the miners this long-awaited. and 
long-d-manded reform, it might have an adverse effect on production 
on a six-day basis. 

In short, what the Minister was saying was “1 know the five-day 
week will cost me output. But what could I do? Arthur 
Horner told me if I did not agree, it would cost me still more 
output.” 

It has always been said that one of the greatest weaknesses 
of nationalisation would turn out to be that issues would no 
longer be settled according to the merits of the case, the situation 
of the industry or the needs of the country, but by political 
pressure exerted on Ministers. It should go on the record that 
only three months after the start of the National Coal Board, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power was already confessing himself the 
victim of precisely such blackmailing tactics. The fact that his 
concession to the miners means a still further increase in the 
price of coal was apparently considered to be so unimportant 
that it was not even mentioned. Are political decisions, paid for 
by the consumer, to be the normal operating method of nation- 
alised industries? 

« - * 


Back to the Atom 


The working committee of Uno’s Atomic Energy Commission, 
ordered by the Security Council to forget about Mr Gromyko’s 
staggering blow delivered early in March to the prospect of inter- 
national supervision and controls, is back at work behind closed 
doors. The task that it has been set is to produce, between now 
and the General Assembly, a blue print for a system of controls 
from mine to plant bench. Ii is said that, in committee, the 
Russian representative is discussing this matter as readily as the 
rest, subject, of course, to giving priority to the destruction of 
existing bombs. How is this fact to be reconciled with Mr 
Gromyko’s earlier declaration on interference with sovereignty? 

The explanation that suggests itself also fits his speech made 
this week in reply to Mr Warren Austin in the Security Council 
on the subject.of aid to Greece and Turkey. He has instructions 
to take, wherever possible, a jine that will appear eminently reason- 
able to the many American opponents of President Truman’s plan 
for aid to Greece. He is therefore ready to rediscuss atemic con- 
trols. It is difficult: to interpret his complaisance in any other wav. 
For why should onc of the most secretive people in the world have 
changed, overnight, their attitude to the admission of Paul Prys? 

This week’s happenings in the Uno committee on conventional 
armaments—as opposed to unconventional, or mass destruction, 
weapons—merely serve to underline the fact that the major dead- 
lock on atomic weapons continues unaltered. There the Russians 
and the French, alone of the Big Five, have voted in favour of a 
Colombian resolution that places the onus for disarmament pro- 
posals upon the Big Five, without reference to the atomic deadlock. 
Briefly, the deadlock can be likened to that between two fighting 
cocks who are both anxious to retire from the profession but who 
cannot agree on how to do so because one has on metal spurs and 
the other has not. Says the first: “Til remove my spurs when 
we have settled how to provide that no one shall hawe spurs.” 
Says the second: “ To settle in that way is to settle under duress. 
You take off your spurs, and then we can talk.” It is difficult 
to imagine that Mr Gromyko will talk seriously in any other 
conditions, And, at the present meetings, they do not exist. It 
is a depressing thought that they may not do so until everyone has 
got an atom bomb. 

. * * 


The Eastern Frontier 

On Wednesday, Mr Marshall at length grasped the nettle 
of the Polish-Gennar. frontier ; but unfortunately neither he nor 
Mr Bevin grasped it very firmly.. Admittedly, it is a very pnckly 
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nettle. Soviet troops conquered Eastern Germany, and the Soy; 
want to give the whole area up to the Oder-Neisse line to Poland. 
Poland has had to cede a large area in the east to Russia dng 
was promised compensation at Yalta and m ; an 
to question the frontier * provisionally” fixed ap Potsdam, wil} 
met with uncompromising negatives from Moscow and by.a 
of passion from Warsaw ; and with every month that Passes 
expulsion of Germany and the settlement of Poles makes” 
Oder-Neisse line more of a fait accomph. yf 
For all that, Mr Marshall and Mr Bevin are undoubtedly j 
io ury 10 submit the question, even ai this Jate hour, to the segs 
of justice and of long-range European statesmanship. The; 
is that they did it so half-heartedly, suggesting no more than qi 
retrocession of a few agricultural areas to Germany. By the tes, 
of justice, of ethnography, of the self-determination of 
there was nothing wrong—cxcept perhaps in minor Jet ba 
and there--with the German-Polish frontier of 1939. The. 
that Poland has lost territory in the east—territory not indispyt 
ably Polish, but probably more Polish than Russian—has, in a ¢on- 
text of justice, nothing whatever to do with the matter "Phe 
theory of “ compensation "that he who is robbed by his 
neighbour can put matters right by robbing someone stil} ; 
than himseli—is familiar in politics, but nor in morality or 
jurisprudence. ae 
ie wa 
The test of statesmanship gives the same answer. It cantiog be 
for Europe’s good that the Germans should be compressed within 
frontiers where they cannot support themselves or that they 
be given a grievance of a size without parallel in European hist 
Are the Poles quite incapable of learning any lesson from 
own history? More than any other people they should know that 
the dismemberment of defeated mations is not a settlement but 
an unsettiement. Cannot they see that, in their unlucky position 
between two countries far stronger than themselves, their only 
hope of safety is to occupy na lands but those that are indisputably 
their own? Do not they see that their new “ Western Lands” 
are destined to be, one day, the price of a new German-Russian 
alliance—a price that Russia can easily pay and for which a 
German Government will always be prepared to give anyt 
After all they have been through, do they really see their future 
terms of being a semi-great Power for a few years and partitioned 
the rest of the time? 
The Russian and Polish reaction to Mr Marshall’s and Mr 
Bevin’s moderation has already shown that they have gai 
nothing by it. Their re-opening of the question wil! not @ 
the Oder-Neisse frontier, over which Russian troops stand guard. 
Why, then, be diplomatic about it? ‘Why not speak the whole 
truth? 


. 


* * * 


Opening Rounds at Geneva 


The “horse trading” at Geneva has begun. Delegates of 
seventeen nations are getting down to the bargaining which will 
determine just how much the United States has to offer i 
return for their help in getting international trade on to a mult- 
lateral and non-discriminatory basis. The sessions will bh 
arduous, secret and prolonged ; the Geneva hotels are booked up 
for three months ahead. Out of them may come decisions a¢ 
bargains decisive for British and Dominion trade, since the 
British Government—whatever other governments may say and 
do—is pledged three times over to support in principle 
American attempt to codify new rules of international tae. 
And other governments are tempted by the offer of more dollat 
to lend their support, too. ae 

This Geneva conference was arranged at the meeting of the 
preparatory committee of the International Trade Conference in 
London last autumn. Since then disturbing things hee 
happened. In order to get Republican support for his idea d 
making economic as well as diplomatic policy bilateral, President 
Truman agreed that tariff arrangements with other countries 
should contain an escape clause, by which a tariff reduction ca 
be cancelled if it harms an American producer. In other words 
the Americans are still not sure that they want to import mer, 
although they are quite sure they want to export more. Mort 
over, several countries have got into even worse difficulties with 
their balances of payments than they were in last autumn — 
Sweden, for example, has been severely rebuked byo@ 


State Department for cumailing its imports to meet? 
shortage of dollars. And then there are governments in caste? 
Europe, anxious for their share in increased world trate, 
puzzled about how to play the American game so long a5 
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recovery programmes depend on bilateral barter atrangements 
with neighbours and special commitments to the Soviet. Union, 
which has shown ‘no interest ar all in the ITO project. 

The test of all policies and measures proposed at Géneva will 
be whether they will in fact increase trade. Not all the American 
proposals can survive this test, particularly if applied « British 
trade. But it may be that the American delegates will sce the 
advantage of making special concessions for transitional periods 
to countries that have urgent reconstruction policies demanding 
special and restrictive methods of planning. Among those 
countries is Britain, and Sir Stafford Cripps should take the lead 
in explaining the facts of economic life in contemporary Europe 
1o his American colleagues. 


* * * 


Planning and Public Relations 


Sir Stafford Cripps threw some ‘more light on the functions 
and powers of the chief planner at a press conference last week. 
From his explanation it is clear that the new arrangements fill 
a serious gap im the present machinery at the centre of the 
administration, but they do not provide that administration with 
any powerful new force. The engine may run more smoothly, 
but the horse-power remains the same. 

The Government have made the new planner a civil servant, 
not a politician, and the initiative or lack of it remains in the 
hands of the existing Ministers. Unless the rumour of impend- 
ing Government changes results in a re-orientation of policy far 
more drastic than any reasonable forecasts would justify, Sir 
Edwin Plowden will have to work within the old triangle 
bounded on the one side by the TUC’s objections to interference, 
on the second by the preoccupation of the socialist wing of 
the Government with politically dictated legislation, and on the 
third by the instinctive unwillingness of Government depart- 
ments to hand over any of their authority to an.“ outsider.” Only 
on the third side has the new planner any hope of extending his 
territory. 

One new point of interest was made by Sir Stafford. It 
appears that a small but highly powered information <ection is 
to be set up side by side with the new planning organisation— 
to keep the public in touch with the general economic situation. 
The position of the new organisation is not at all clear, for there 
already exists an Adviser on Public Relations at Number 10 
Downing Street, the Central Office of Information under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Lord President and public relations 
officers in most departments. There is somethmg very wrong 
with the public relations of the Government at present—owing 
chiefly to their lack of sensitiveness to public opinion, which is 
not limited to economic affairs, as witness their handling of 
conscription. But if they succeeded in bringing the economic 
situation home to the people this would be nine-tenths of the 
battle. Can the unions be converted from the bottom upwards, 
since the reverse process has been such a dismal failure? 


* x * 


Agriculture’s Disaster 


The Government has announced the steps that it will take 
to assuage the disasters that the weather has inflicted on agricul- 
ture. It will double the voluntary contributions to the Agricul- 
tural Disaster Fund; set up by the National Farmers’ Union. 
This will ease, although it cannot be: expected to obviate, the 
financial losses of imdividual farmers. It will also adapr the 
hill sheep subsicty scheme in such a way as to make funds avail- 
‘able for the many hill sheep farmers ‘who ‘have lost a large 
part of their flocks ; since the Minister estimates that a third of 
hill sheep have been lost, the subsidy is likely to require early 
enlargement. Finally, special acreage payments are to be made 
to farmers sowing land this spring which will be related to the 
anticipated reduction of yield that will result from the damaged 
condition of the soil and the lateness of sowing. This is an 
iMgenious way of stimulating pfoduction in the face of adverse 
conditions. It is badly needed, since it is estimated that some 
270,000 acres of corn, mostly wheat, have already been destroyed 
by frost and floods, and this. year’s. wheat acreage will,in any 
eves, be far below its original target... The Government's 
Promises of aid have been prompt, various and ingenious. They 
will not, however, enable the farmers’ losses to be recompe 
im full; but it is not reasonable to expect this, Indeed it is some- 
thing new for the Government to have accepted the principle 

t. exceptional seasonal losses carry.a. claim to any pul 
assistance. It is now worth asking whether the payment of 
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guaranteed prices to farmers should not be related in some way 
to the total annual quantitres produced, which vary very widely 
from year to year. In a poor year the price ‘could be raised 
and in a bumper year lowered. At the moment it might be un- 
wise to make any arrangement which would not pur the full 
premium on maximum cutput, but in normal: times it is not 


satisfactory that the farmer’s income should: fluctuate too widely 
with seasonal conditions. 


* * * 


Planning Bill Debates 


The standing committee stage of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill was completed last week after twenty-five sittings. 
The bad effect of the guillotine was seen in recent sittings, not 
only in the large number of clauses and several schedules thar had 
to be passed without being considered, but in: the number of 
important discussions that were terminated abruptly and 
inconclusively. 

There: was a very important debate on Exchequer grants to 
local authorities. To the many critics who accused the Govern- 
ment of ungenerosity, Mr Silkin could reply witia some force 
that (unlike the provisions of the 1944 Act) the grants were pay- 
able for the full loan period of sixty years and that they were 
extended for the first time to “blighted” areas and to land 
acquired for planning purposes. Taken in conjunction. with the 
lifting of the whole burden of compensation for planning off the 
backs of local authorities, the Government’s policy amounts to 
the first real attempt to rebuild the whole central areas. of the 
principal cities. Just because this aim is so ambitious, it is open 
to question whether the means proposed will suffice. ‘The 
maximum. grants specified in the Bill arc generous, but. the 
mininyum grants are very much lower, amounting, for imstance, 
in the case of “blighted” areas to 30 per cent for the first period, 
tapering off to 20 per cent and finally 10 per cent. Grants fer 
“blitzed ” areas start in all cases at 90 per cent for the first five 
or eight years, and thereafter fall off to minimum grants of 30 
per cent and finally 20 per cent. 

It is reasonable to vary the grants according to the financial 
Status and obligations of each local authority, but the schedule 
of grants that has been teniatively circulated leaves many Cities, 
which by no stretch of the imagination could. be described as 
“ich,” with grants much, cleser to the. minimum than.to the 
maximum. This is. partly the result of anomalies,.which arise 
from using its rateable value as an index of an authority’s financial 
strength ; in common equity, some better-basis must be found. 
But apart from this fact, it is doubtful whether the grants. will 
be enough to remove the financial. caution which. is restrain- 
ing many local authorities from bold development schemes, . It 
is anything bur wise to urge the Treasury to increase its financial 
obligations at the present time. | There is much to be said, how- 
ever, for increasing the Exchequer grants while keeping down tht 
scale of the local redevelopment plans to. which they contribute. 
Sad as it may be, the old adage that.Rome was not built in a day 
much needs to be remembered in post-war Britain, 


* 


The Committee had its liveliest debate on the clause which 
transfers the planning powers of the City of London to the London 
County Council, The City exists for its daytime influx of some 
million workers, and it is naturally fighting ferociously to retain 
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its most important function. Mr Silkin argued thar the close 
economic interdependence between the small square mile of the 
City and the enormous London that has engulfed it rendered the 
Government’s proposal essential. It is true that many vital 
decisions—on transport and the amount of office accommodation 
to be provided, for instance—depend on considerations well out- 
side the City’s purview and which the LCC, faute de mieux, 1s 
best qualified to judge. On rational planning lines, Mr Silkin is 
right ; but there is cause to regret the passing of an authority 
which had the City’s special historical needs and anomalies well 
in mind. Thus truncated of its powers, has the City much of an 
administrative future left to it? 


* 7 * 


What Next for DPs? 


It is perhaps as well that Major-General Lowell Rooks, of 
Unrra, was this week misreported as saying that, unless a miracle 
occurred, the DPs might, on the expiry of Unrra in June, have 
to be repatriated willy nilly, and regardiess of the rods that some 
Governments have in pickle for them. What General Rooks in 
fact said was that Unrra had only eighty days of life before it, 
and that, unless the International Refugee Organisation were to 
come into being in that period, it might “have to turn these 
unfortunate people buck into the hands of the Governments of 
the countries in which they find themselves, whether civil ot 
military.” But might not this course rurn out, at second remove, 
to amount to forcible repatriation? How are the Governments 
in question to finance the upkeep and resettlement of unwanted 
thousands? 

What are the alternatives to forcible repatriation? Only two 
possibilities emerge. The first is that the International Refugee 
Organisation should be born between now and June 30th. But 
the prospect is remote. The sine qua non of its creation is that 
15 nations should guarantee 75 per cent of its budget. So far, 
12 Governments, representing 70 per cent only of the total quota 
of contributions, have signed its constitution, and no other signa- 
tures seem to be impending. 

The alternative possibility is that national Governments, either 
conscience-stricken or else alive to the ultimate advantages of 
increasing the working population, will come forward with offers 
of room for resettlement. This is happening, but only in driblets. 

The key to the conundrum lies in the application to it of a 
sense of proportion. This most nations are not applying. They 
view it as if each were threatened with inundation by floods of 
foreigners. This is not so. There are now only 750,000 DPs. 
The trickle of firm offers for 1947 already made amounts to a 
total of 150,000, of which about half come from Western Europe 
and half from Latin America and Canada. The right proportions 
in which to view the problem have been sketched by Mr Earl 
Harrison, lately United States Commissioner for Migration and 
now campaigning as chairman of a new American “ Citizens’ 
Committee on Displaced Persons.” He points out how quickly 
the total would be absorbed were States to fill their existing 
immigration quotas. In the United States alone only 15 per cent 
of the quota was used throughout the war years ; “in other words, 
the United States was prepared to receive 914,762 people who 
could have entered legally and did not do so.” For the British 
taxpayer the cheapest course is to admit the small quota that 
would fall to Britain’s share. The second cheapest course is 
to hope for the creation of IRO. The cruellest and most ex- 
pensive is to let the problem and the expense devolve upon the 
British military governments in Germany and Austria. 


* * x 


Missing Prisoners 


In his recent Note to the Soviet Union on the withdrawal 
of American forces from China, Mr Marshall mentioned that, 
whereas the Americans had repatriated to Japan the Japanese 
whose surrender was taken in China south of the Great Wall, he 
still had no information about an estimated 700,000 Japanese 
captured by Russian forces in Manchuria and not repatriated. 
This item of news may be compared with the recent Soviet 
declaration at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference rhat the number 
of German prisoners now held by the Soviet Union was less than 
900,000 ; also with the appeal made by the German Social Demn- 
crat leader, Dr Schumacher, to German families to send particu- 
Jars of all missing relatives, military or civilian, in order to build up 
a register of missing persons; and with the Italian Government’s 
official statement that of the Italian soldiers taken prisoner in 
the campaign in Russia over 80 per cent had perished there. 
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The Allies in general bear the responsibility for holding 
numbers cf enemy prisoners for a periee after the end of 
tilities far exceeding, in the sp-rit if not in the letter, the } 
allowed by the Geneva Convention, and for using them fo 
forced labour for the benefit of the victors. International j, 
formerly assumed that a war would be ended by an armisticn 
and an early peace treaty, which between them would pyro. 
vide for a rapid repatriation of prisoners on both side, 5 
Allies have avoided this restriction by substituting u itions 
surrender for an armistice postponing indefinitely for Ger 
many and Japan the conclusion of a state of war ; they haye q 
endorsed the principle that reparations may be taken in the { 
of labour. Nevertheless, the Western democracies have felt cer. 
tain qualms abcut the explvitation of prisoner labour, which hav 
caused them to adopt repatriation schemes of various degrees of 
celerity ; and they also regard themselves as bound by the Geneyg 
Convention in their treatment of the prisoners they hold. 

The question of the retention of prisoners of war has infact 
two aspects: the duration of their imprisonment and its condj- 
tions. A man held in captivity, doing virtually unpaid work and 
separated from his family for several years suffers th in 
any case, yet his life may be physically a healthy on ate 
chances of dying may be no greater in a prison camp than they 
would be in his own country. It is the mortality figures of im. 
prisonment which are of crucial importance: in so far as what 
may be reckoned as a normal death rate is increased by avoid. 
able starvation, disease and ill-treatment, a “crime against 
humanity ” is being committed. The Soviet Union unf 
has never accepted the Geneva Convention and allows no 
tection to its prisoners from the International Red Cross, If js 
widely believed in Germany and Japan that the majority of those 
who were captured by the Russian forces will never return home 
and the Italian evidence seems to justify these fears. ee 










* * * 


Franco Meets His Match 


It is a strange turn of the wheel which brings General Frano 
into collision with the divine right of kings. ‘He has found that 
he can disregard opponents who attack him in the name of 
democracy and the rights of man, but now he meets in the 
Pretender Don Juan an opponent who claims the “ sacred, impre- 
scriptible right of sovereignty” which “ by the will of God” fies 
in his person. Don Juan describes the Cortes which is to approve 
the new succession law as a “ Government-appointed assembly” 
and denounces the General’s regime as arbitrary and its claims a 
precarious. Uno could not put it better. 

All this was said last Monday by Don Juan in a message to the 
Spanish people issued from Lisbon. The note of authority and 
the appeal to tradition may be just what is needed to rally men 
of diverse views to a movement to substitute constitutional 
monarchy for the present dictatorship. Franco’s plan to continue 
his own personal rule and leave the choice of a successor 10% 
Regency Council, dominated by Church and Army influences, 
obviously offers no solution to Spain’s difficulties. Nor does the 
policy of the quarrelsome and much discredited republican govern- 
ment in exile. Within the country itself there can be no real 
discussion, public or private, of alternatives, and Don Juan’s offer 
to become a law-abiding sovereign offers a way out. * 

The bridges between the Dictator and the Pretender are now 
burnt and it is difficult to see where Feanco will find an alternative 
successor. His embarrassment will be evident and may convine 
some Spaniards that his position is far weaker than they believed. 
If there is to be a restoration the first move will have to be made 
in Spain ; not only has Franco to be got rid of, but the way. has 
to be prepared for the Pretender. There will have to be preliminary 
political negotiation and party discussion of a kind which is mi 
possible under the present régime. And it is too much 10 expe 
anything like a ceferendum or free elections. Memories of the 
civil war are still poignant and exacerbating ; until they are 
ened, the kind of democracy which the Uno Assembly seems0 
want for Spain will not work. sa 


x * x 


Burma in Transition 


The Burmese elections took place on April roth. With 210 
seats to be filled, Aung San’s Anti-Fascist People’s Independent 
League (the AFPIL) had nearly 90 uncontested, and nobody 
doubted its overwhelming victory. The “White Flag” Com 
munists were expected to win a few seats. The “ Fing” 
Communists and the ultra-nationalist factions led by U Sa% 


Ba Maw and Thakin Ba Sein all boycotted the elections ## 
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threatened to attack the polling booths. First reports indicated 
that, whether because of intimidation, indifference or the certainty 
of the ourcome, polling was very light, though there was. little 
actual violence, at any rate in the towns. British and Indian 
troops helped to keep order. 

It is taken for granted that the AFPIL will win a heavy majority 
and will form the first government of independent Burma. This 
preponderance of one party is due to the concentration of Burmese 
political feeling for many years on the single issue of national 
independence ; the AFPIL corresponds in this way to the Con- 
gress Party in India, the Kuomintang in China, the Viet Minh in 
Indo-China and Quezon’s Nationalist Party of former days in the 
Philippines. Such parties tend to rally to themselves under a 
single leadership the popular forces responsive to the agitation 
for independence ; provided the nationality is sufficiently homo- 
geneous and is not split on ethnic or religious communal lines as 
in India, the nationalist movement retains its cohesion until the 
main question of independence or “ rights recovery” is settled 
and then begins to break up—unless held together dictatorially— 
into a normal parliamentary party system on social and economic 
issues. Another feature of this type of political evolution is that 
the nationalist movement in its oppositional or revolutionary days 
combines its nationalist propaganda with a radical social pro- 
gramme, arising partly from the genuine enthusiasms of some 
of the leaders and partly from the need to gain mass support, but 
once in power becomes more conservative in social outlook, leav- 
ing the cause of the Left to Communist and near-Communist 
parties, which start as auxiliaries of nationalism, bur soon go into 
opposition. These tendencies are already manifest in Burma, where 
the AFPIL has indulged in much radical talk—the young Burmese 
intellectuals have not sat at the feet of Professor Laski for nothing 
—but is unlikely to be much more advanced in its actual social 
policies than the Kuomintang in China, which once used similar 
language. The Communists, however, have already begun to 
make plenty of trouble for them, and the war has left Burma full 
of hidden arms. Order has never really been re-established since 
the war and the AFPIL will face a difficult rask in taking over its 
inheritance, even in the plains. In the mountains, where the people 
do not yet fully understand the meaning of Anti-Fascism, there 
has recently been a revival of the ancient pastime of head-hunting. 


* * * 


Reparations from Japan 


The United States Government has directed General 
MacArthur to make immediately available as reparations 30 per 
cent of all Japanese industrial equipment listed for removal. 
China is to get 15 per cent, the Philippines 5 per cent, and 
Britain and the Netherlands 5 per cent each for their Far Eastern 
territories. The United States has thus by-passed the Far Eastern 
Commission, which according to a spokesman of the State De- 
partment “can review the directive, but not reverse it.” “The 
decision is defended on the ground that the four nations concerned 
are in extreme need of industrial equipment for war-ravaged 
areas, and that prolonged delay in taking reparations from Japan 
is not only causing hardship to these countries but also causing 
deterioration of the assets available. 

' The American proposal was opposed on the Far Eastern Com- 
mission by the Soviet Union, France, Australia and India, and 
Britain was reported to be “ not pleased” with it. It is a matter 
for regret that the action has been unilateral and not a result of a 
general inter-Allied agreement. The deadlock over reparations 
from Japan has differed from that over German reparations be- 
cause the respective relations of the Allied Powers to: the two 
wars have been different. In Europe nobody has ever questioned 
the basic thesis that the Soviet Union and the East European 
Allies have the largest claim to reparations from Germany. But 
in the Far East it is the Western Powers, China and the Philip- 
pines who hav: the valid reparation claims on behalf of 
wart<levastated territories. Soviet territory was never invaded 
by Japan, and the Soviet-Japanese war only lasted a few days. 
Yet the cream of Japanese reparations assets, the industrial plant 
installed by Japan in Chinese Manchuria, was scooped up and 
removed to the Soviet Union as “ war booty.” 
The Americans have always held that these assets should have 
included in the reparations pool, and fundamental disagree- 
ment on this issue has prevented any common Allied approach 
*o the Japanese reparations question ; there have also been dis- 
agreemen:s on claims by other: Allies. Hitherto’ removals from 
Japan itself, which is entirely under American occupational con- 
‘tol, have been held up in the hope of inter-Allied agreement, 
Sut now the Americans have decided to distribute at their own 
stion to the principal claimants. 
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Quite apatt from disputes between the Allies over their shates 
there have been misgivings about large-scale removals from Japan 
itself on account of the precarious economic situation of that 
‘country, which appears to be getting worse rather than better. 
General MacArthur, who is ordered to carry out the removals, 
wecently urged that nothing more should be taken from Japan 
for reparations or a starving Japan would become a burden on 
the American taxpayer. But from the point of view of the 
Administration in Washington this may be less alarming than 
che alternative. By a remarkable paradox the United States cannot 
give economic aid to Allied nations without. going to Congréss 
and raising a political storm in every case, but expenditure’ in 
x-enemy countries under American occupation, whith is just 
an item in the military budget, does not expose the executive so 
much to the kicks of the Congressional mule. 


* x * 


Free Speech in the Civil Service 


_ Fhe continued growth in the size of the Civil Service, shown 
in the latest quarterly returns for January 1, 1947, gives an added 
point to the argument which is going on between the Treasury 
and the Staff Side about the freedom of civil servants to take 
part in political activities. The matter has been under discussion 
for some time, so that there was a considerable flurry of excite- 
ment when Mr Hall, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, stated 
in reply to a parliamentary question on March 27th:— 

“TI should regard as improper any public criticism by a civil ser- 
vant of policy for which a Minister, whether of his own or some 
other department, is responsible.” 

As there is almost no important sphere of the nation’s life for 
which a Minister of the Crown is not at least partially responsible, 
the area of free comment, on Mr Hall’s definition, is reduced to 
an insignificant size. Such a restriction on the individual liberty 
of nearly three-quarters of a million civil servants would be quite 
unjustified, and would be most unhealthy for the country. Civil 
servants are already quite remote enough from the. .ordinary 
stream of the nation’s life to need every reasonable encourage- 
ment to wade into it whenever they can. 

It is on the definition of what is reasonable that the difficulty 
arises. While most people would agree that a postman should 
have, almost unlimited. freedom of speech and the permanent 
head of a department none, there-is a broad belt between the 
two which defies Specific définition. The civil service trade unions 
are pressing for release and reinstatement for service in Parlia- 
ment, time off with pay for service in local government and com- 
plete freedom of expression of political opinion for all grades, 
subject to disciplinary action for indiscreet conduct. These 
demands go too far in the very definite form in which they have 
been put forward, but it is certainly better to err on the side of 
more, not less, liberty, and to leave departments a free hand to 
say when an individual has gone too far. Senior officials certainly 
ought not to be allowed an unrestricted two-way traffic between 
the Palace of Westminster and Whitehall, but the single journey 
outwards might be made easier ; and part-time release might well 
be permitted to the executive and clerical grades, outside par- 
ticular departments, for service in local government. 


* 


The full figures (Cmd 7086) for the increase in numbers over 
October, 1946, are given in the Records and Statistics Supple- 
ment, They show a rise of 8,000 to a total of 722,000, with the 
biggest increases in the Post Office and Inland Revenue, but with 
smaller increases in almost every department except the service 
and supply departments and the Ministry of Food, Socialism and 
the apparatus of regulation continue to keep step. 


* * ~ 


The Law Lords on Desertion 


The House of Lords recently delivered a judgment in a divorce 
suit that is of wide social interest. The point at issue was simple, 
The parties were married in May, 1941, and until the November 
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of that year lived normally as man and wife. In the November 
the wife refused the husband marital intercourse. The husband 
was then on active service. Her refusal persisted but they con- 
tinued to occupy the same flat on his periods of leave, until May, 
1943, when they separated. The husband petitioned for divorce 
. on the ground of desertion on the part of his wife, her desertion 
being simply her refusal of marital intercourse. The petition 
was finally dismissed by the House of Lords. 

The major interest in the case lies in the survey of the relevant 
state of English law by the Lord Chancellor in his judgment. 
Desertion is nowhere defined by statute and the Courts have at 
all times been reluctant to make their own definition, and so 
voluntarily to impose limits on their future freedom. It is, 
therefore, a question of fact in each case. In the Court of Appeal, 
Lord Justice Scott, m a dissenting judgment, would have granted 
the husband the divorce he claimed on the ground that a Christian 
marriage necessarily implied that both parties had accepted the 
obligation that their union was intended, among other things, 
for the procreation of children. The Lord Chancellor was not 
prepared to base the legal consequences of marriage, and of acts 
relating to marriage on the marriage service in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The law, he stated, is concerned with marriages 
that are made in registry offices, that are made between peoples of 
all religions and of no religion. The legal consequences of ¢ach 
must be the same, and must be derived from the statutes govern- 
ing divorce, not from the rubrics governing Christian marriage. 
And the Acts regulating matrimonial disputes do not support the 
claim that a wife’s refusal of marital intercourse, once a marriage 
had been consummated, was. the desertion that the Statutes in- 
tended should be the foundation of a successful claim for divorce. 
It is clear that if the rights and duties of the married are to be 
changed, it will need an Act of Parliament to do it. 

* . . 


Civil and Military Research 


The publication of the Estimates for the year 1947-48 reveals 
some very interesting comparisons berween the level of Govern- 
ment expenditure on civil and military research. When the 
country is at peace and drastically reducing its armed forces it 


Letters to 


Census of Production 


Sir,—If Mr Stuart entertains the belief that “the statistical 
material already rendered to the Government is enough for them 
10 obtain a fairly complete picture of the national economy,” I 
recommend to him that he :ead Chapter vi of Employment Policy 
(Cmd. 6527), where the Government’s requirements are set out, 
and compare this with what is available. Or, if he is too harassed 
10 do that, he might find frequent references to lack of information 
in The Economist. I for one cannot see. how. an intelligent 
discussion of, for instance, inflation can take place, and the official 
estimates of the money national income made use of, without 
knowing at least the volume of production. Neither do I think 
that our need for information will be less in 1950 than to-day. 

I also hope, Sir, that your readers will not be taken in by 
“the practical man’s” plea that filling in Census of Production 
forms is a Herculean task, I cannot find a single item mentioned 
in the Report of the Census of Production Committee (Cmd. 6687, 
1945) which should not be already in the files of the accountant 
of any efficiently run firm ; and it would be of great educational 
value for other firms to keep similar records (see para, 4, 
Cmd. 6687). I have. myself initiated such records in a factory 
during the war with no great difficulty —Yours faithfully, 

Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 T. BaRNA 


Budget Target 1947 


Sir,—Are you really sensible when you say in your issue dated 
March. 29th that the Ciancellor should seek additional revenie 
from death duties? great by honest thrift. The 
high rates of income and surtax have destroyed honesty ; the 
ibigh rate of death dutizs has destroyed thrift. People used to be 
ithrifty mainly for two reasons ; either to ide for themselves 
la reserve on ‘which they could. live in times, or in old age, 
‘or 10 give their children’ a good start in life. The desire of 
Parents to give their children 2 good start arises from the Christian 
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is startling to find that government expenditure on military ge. 
search is about six times the expenditure on research for peace. 
ful Ses. ae 

On ‘March roth Mr A. V. Alexander .announced that during i 
the coming year £60 million would be spent by the Admiralty 
and the Ministry of Supply in scientific research and develop. 
ment. Other government grants for purposes of research Thay 
be summarised as follows : — ey 


Estimates FOR 1947-48 FoR GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR RESEARGp 





Agricultural Research Council .......6.6.4.44 000 
Agricultural Research financed direct by De- : 
partments of Agriculture*. .....-..4.+0-e0. 1,289,000 
Fishery research ... 0.4.6 ee eee eceeeeeerebes 222,000 
Medical Research Council ....... eee e ees cee 698,000 
Department for Scientific and Industrial 

ANE... a ho we bebe owan stim Ceunn et 3,118,000 
Cofomiial HesearOh ooo og oe vec ac peateeqndece 1,000,000 
Social Survey 2.66.00 i eee eect eee erect seee 50, 
Universities—total recurrent grant ........... 12,000,000 

18,779,000. 





* Includes on grants and grants in aid of annual expenditure 
to Colleges and Institutes. 

As part of the expenditure allocated to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is for military purpog 
and the grants to the universities and agricultural colleges and 
instimutes includes large sums for ordinary maintenance ang 
teaching costs and the usual apparatus of student life, it is pre- 
bably nearer the truth to reckon that ten our of the nineteen 
million pounds is used for research proper. ‘This figure fot 
civilian research contrasts strikingly with the sixty millon 
pounds for military research. 

The expenditure of private industry on applied scientific r- 
search is not included in these figures. The total must be con- 
siderable, but it is not known. And at a time when the fume 
of she country is bound up as much in its economic as its 
future more positive steps to assist research in fields more related 
to industrial developments is badly needed from the Exchequer, 


the Editor 


outlook on life based upon the unity of the family. Now, alas! 
all is changed, and increasing numbers are adopting the pagan 
conception that someone else can look after them or their children. 

Both the Chancellor and other members of the Government 
have said that, as individual, we must save, and in ovr businesses 
we must plough back profits. Why should we save or plough 
back profits if the results of our efforts are confiscated when we 
die? Moreover, new developments in business require 
years to reach fruition How can the Chancellor expect us © 
plough back profits in risky enterprise when an untimely death 
may mean that a large sum of money suddenly has to be raised 
out of the business, thereby causing disaster to the business and 
financial embarrassment to the family? 

Sir Stafford Cripps has appointed a number of working parties 
because he believes that British industry is out of date. I wonder 
whether anyone has ever bothered to discover to what extent this 
unfortunate state of affairs is due to death duties. One need only 
travel through the English countryside in order to perceive the 
lamentable state of the land and farm buildings which has resulted 
from confiscation of capital. The same applies to industry, pat 
ticularly the small industries which provide employment for th 
vast majority of our people. . 

In this country nearly all of us are capitalists. If England # 
going to regain its former greatness, we must all strive to become 
bigger capitalists. We shall only do so if there is a simultaneous 
reduction in-death duties as well as in other forms of dirt 
Aaxation.—Yours faithfully, WiLLiaM Fost 

10 Southwick Place, London, W.2 


Income Tax and the Budget i 
Sir,—Is it any good pointing out that the chief troubles about 


Income Tax and PAYE spring from the absurdly high pois 


of total exemption? One need not go so far as J. S. Milly: 


bee 
thought £50 high enough for a man with a family, or as Hard 


Cox, who thought that everyone with an income ought 10 Pay 
some tax on it. But the mere fact that Income and Surtax 1 
to 19s. 6d. in the £ only bring in £1,232 million, out of a 
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income estimated at well over £8,000 million, shows ‘that a large 
amount of income escapes. tax altogether. ‘ 

Therefore I suggest that the point of rotal exemption for single 
persons should be reduced to {80a year. This would bring in 
many millions of voters who ought to bear some direct responsi- 
bility for the ‘policy which their vores have efidorsed. Art the 
same time, I would reduce the rate on the first £200 of “ taxable 
income” to 2s. 

One desirable reform is the inclusion of “board and lodging” 
in the assessment of income. The Treasury finds no difficulty 
in valuing this item when it wants to prove that a soldier’s -re- 
muneration is a great deal more than his pay.—Yours faithfully, 

2 St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge J. E. Auten 


& 


Let. us Face the Future 


Sir,—I was rather startled by. your editorial article of 
January 25, 1947. Startled by what was left unsaid. 

The editorial notes the current labour shortage in Great 
Britain, as set forth in the Government’s White Paper. It adds: 
“Moreover, so long as £7,000 million of incomes (after tax) 
face only £6,000 million of consumer goods and services the 
threat of inflation remains”. Then it proposes a four-point pro- 
gramme to increase production. The four points are: (1) “ En- 
large the total labour force” (2) “Revise the whole system of 
direct taxation”; (3) “Formulation of a consistent wages 
paler (4) “Overhaul the whole apparatus of economic 
control. 

Although the editorial covers almost two printed pages it does 
not even touch upon raising productivity by increased mechanisa- 
tion. In 1931, eight years before the war, Automobile Engineer 
expressed the view that “high production machines that are being 
developed in America cannot be economically used in this 
country . . because existing Beitish plants: can already produce 
more rapidly than the products can ‘be disposed. of.” (Quoted 
by R. Palme Dutt, Fascism and Social Revolution (1934), p. 1.) 

The war brought to America astonished reports by returning 
personnel about the lack of modern machinery in England. 
From the opposite standpoint many Punch cartoons seemed to 
= surprise at the extent of mechanisation in the American 

rmy. 

The fact that buying power now exceeds available goods in a 
7-6 ratio shows that the present situation is the direct. opposite 
from that when existing machines could “ produce more rapidly 
than the products can be disposed of.” € same considera- 
tions which induced limitation of mechahisation then, seem. to 
call for more high production machinery at this time. _ It is no 
answer that there may be obstacles: in your editorial this recourse 
was ignored, not rejected. According to accounts in American 
newspapers, the Government has begun such a programme in 
the coal mines, but expects it to take twenty years.— Yours 


faithfully, , GeorGE G. OLSHAUSEN 
797, Bay Street, San Francisco, California 


Deflation 


Sig,—The attention which has been paid by The Economist and 
other financial papers to .he increase in the volume of bank 
its has, I fear, led some people to conceive of this vast 
quantity of money as liable at any moment to be spent on goods, 
So constituting an alarming inflationary threat. Surely whatever 
excess of bank deposits may exist over the volume that would exist 
in the absence of the Chancellor’s cheap money policy is held 
instead of low interest bearing securities, and is no more likely to 
be spent than such holdings of securities. 

The case against the cheap money policy should be directed 
solely to the low interest rates to secure which this creation of bank 
credit was necessary. Those who object to the Chancellor’s cheap 
money policy do so on presumably two grounds: (a) that invest- 
Ment is over-stimulated by excessively low interest rates; (b) that 
in the process of driving rates down security prices are forced up, 
Sie gains cesult which may add to effective demand for 

$ 


As regards (a), surely the control of capital issues has replaced 
the interest rate mechanism as a means of keeping down the rate 
investment? There is no need to deflate credit if you wish to 
feduce investment activity; and if you don’t wish to reduce invest- 
ment activity, how can dearer money help you? 
ies regards (b), this period of rising security prices should now 


» since it seems unlikely the Chancellor intends to force 
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interest rates down lower still: (Nevertheless, to maintain them 
where they are, which is probably below the equilibrium rare that 
would secure no more than full employment; he may ‘well have 
to continue creating money to be held by those who won't led at 
2} per cent,) 

A considerable part of the national debt matures over the ‘next 
few years. I cannot believe that The Economist, which is con 
tinually calling for a balanced budget and also if possible lower 
taxation; really wishes the debt charge to be allowed to grow 
heavier. Fhe cheap money policy is a plain budgetary necessity. 

In your leading article of 15th you say the Government 
“ cannot adopt a realistic financial policy, partly because that would 
involve abandoning Mr Dalton’s policy of over-cheap: money, and 
partly: because they could not face the odium of deliberately senting 
out to reduce the money incomes of the wage-carners,.”. I hope 
deflation is not The Economist’s idea of a realistic financial policy, 
It is the most irresponsible and unrealistic policy imaginable— 
Yours faithfully, FP. J. ATKINSON 

107’ Underhill Road, S.E. 22 


Experts and Inflation 


Sir,—None of the workmen who produce goods for. export 
can buy what they produce, as your correspondent, Mr G. W. 
Wilson says in his letter of March 29th, but surely they can, and 
do, buy the goods imported which are the counterpart of those 
exports.— Yours faithfully, 

Cuas. H. Bates 

34 Flanders Mansions, Bedford Park, W.4 


Design in Industry | 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. A. Fieldhouse, would not 
meet with universal agreement in his suggestion that American 
te¢hnical design is invariably of neater appearance and layout than 
corresponding British products. Other experience, especially in 
aircraft engineering, would point to the contrary where British 
design, on a sounder fundamental basis, provides a more closely 
integrated design solution than the “ Christmas Tree ” effect caused 
by after-thoughts arising from empirical solutions. 

To understand “ neatness,” or even beauty in design is essential. 


From The Economist of 1847 


April 10, 1847 


. -» What is our present position, and what are our future 
prospects? .. . we find ourselves committed to a public 
expenditure in Ireland of erght milhon during the remainder 
of the present year, which must chiefly be expended in 
importing foreign provisions. . . . Then, independent: of 
this large sum, a large amount will be required to import 
food. to make up the. consumption of other parts of the 
United Kingdom. . . . Then, again, with respect to all the 
leading articles of raw material, cotton, wool, hemp, flax, 
tallow, and most articles of colonial and foreign produce, the 
stocks are much below their usual amount. . . . 

But against these increased importations, what probability 
is there of any material increase of exports? Of foreign and 
colonial produce, our stocks do not admit of it. Of manu- 
factured goods, the high price of the raw materials will 
Operate materially against such an increase, ... On the 
whole . . . taking a careful survey of all our markets, the 
most favourable view*that we can take of our export trade, 
is that the additional demand for some, may compensate for 
the falling-off to others ; and that the entire amount of our 
exports will, in 1847, be equal to those of 1846 ; we say this 
is the most favourable view we can take of the matter... . 

We regret that it is not in our power to give a more cheer- 
ing prospect for the immediate future; but it is a state of 
matters which . . . we have urged upon our readers as 
certain to happen, sooner or later, from the railway under- 
takings ; and it will now be most easily met, and its effects 
most mitigated, by clearly understanding the extent of the 
difficulty. ... 

We have great confidence in the enormous energy which 
this country can display in such periods of difficulty as we 
are inevitably approaching; in the increased facilities and 
economies which such necessities introduce into production, 
and of the individual privations which our countrymen will 
suffer, and the efforts they will make in order to retrieve a 
misfortune ; and it is to these, and these alone, that we now 
look for a mitigation of pending calamities and a restoration 
to a condition of prosperity. 
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This is not truly achieved by camouflaging the Christmas Tree 
under the tinsel of a so-called “ streamlined ” case, complete with 
chromium plated fittings, often with no real purpose, though there 
is no objection to enclosure as such, provided it is part of the 
fundamental design and not “decoration.” A design is only 
satisfying to the discerning eye when it approaches functional 
perfection. 

It is true that American equipment was invariably better finished 
externally by plating, enamelling and other methods, which is a 
measure rather of the extent to which resources were stretched 
in the respective countries. Finishing processes not essential to 
functional performance were not countenanced im this country. 
No one would deny that in this country we must pay more 
attention to industrial design which is again often another matter, 
It is, however, rather unfair to the motor industry to complain 
that motor car manufacturers have not, generally speaking, changed 
since before the war. I do not know the motor trade personally, 
but would imagine ihey would doubtless iike to. Unhke their 
American contemporaries, the war started for them in 1939, and 
they have been at it ever since-—Yours faithfully, 

D. A. Hic6s, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., 
Engineering Sales Manager. 
The Hymatic Engineering Company, Lid., 
Redditch, Worcestershire 


Conflicting Claims for Emigrants 


Sir,—I was very much interested in the note published in your 
paper of January 25th. I read there that the Dominions, especially 
Canada, Australia and South Africa, have a very acute lack of 
manpower, and that the United Kingdom cannot answer this 


- 


Books and 


Empire Trade 


“Imperial Preference.’’ By Ronald S. Russell. 
Economic Union. 168 pages. 5s: 


With the meeting of the International Trade Organisation at 
Geneva this week,) where undoubtedly imperial preference will 
be one of the major topics of discussion, the publication of this 
book has been most opportune. It is intended to be a factual 
study and indeed contains many statistics and much useful 
information. According to Mr L. S. Amery, in his foreword, 
the book provides material which justifies the claim that Britain 
has sought to overcome her immediate post-war difficulties by 
abjuring the right to co-operate in any exclusive sense with the 
members of the Commonwealth. 

No factual study, however, can give a completely objective 
survey, least of all on such a complicated problem as imperial 
preference. The correlation of facts and figures is seldom 
simple, and Mr Russell would have done better had he attempted 
an objective analysis. To show that the proportion of Empire 
trade either with the United Kingdom or within the Empire 
itself has risen between 1930 and 1938, has little significance in 
itself ; nor do facts and figures on their own necessarily prove 
the ease for or against imperial preference. The fundamental 
questions are whether the Empire can supply Britain with the 
goods she wants, and whether England can supply manufactures 
in return. The year of the greatest expansion of Empire trade, 
es far as the United Kingdom was concerned, was 1931 to 1932— 
before the Ottawa Agreement, and was mainly due to the creation 
of the sterling bloc. Even in 1938, Empire sources supplied 
only 40 per cent of the total of United Kingdom’s imports and 
took §0 per cent of her exports. In the same year trade within 
the Empire accounted for only one third of the total of trade 
‘conducted by the Empire, which shows the foolishness of any 
assumption that the Empire could be a self-contained economic 
unit. 

But these arguments do not necessarily vitiate the case for 
imperial preference. Although the economic reasons are not 
overwhelming, the political ones may be. This, however, cannot 
be proved or even stated by facts and figures of trade. If the 
case for imperial preference is to be made convincing it must be 
argued on much broader grounds, and this is precisely what Mr 
Russell’s book fails to do. Moreover, the bald statement of facts 
tan be very misleading to a reader who does not fully under- 
stand their implications. ~The unilateral application of- imperial 
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urgent claim by sending people abroad. May I draw your atten. 
tion to the fact that there are in Germany a considerable number 
of persons, skilled workers of all professions—artisans, farmers, 
engineers and scientists—who would be quite willing to go abroad 
and to start a new life. Some countries have already started to 
profit by these offers, and the first to come forward will have the 
selection of the best workers. These people, working in different 
parts of the world, without any close contact with one another, 
will not be a political danger. Moreover, experience in the 
United States proves that German emigrants may very quickly 
become good citizens of their new country, and that in the second 
generation they differ little from the old inhabitants. 

Settling some millions of Germans in the vast areas of Canada, 
Australia, etc., would automatically solve a number of serious 
problems. Instead of sending vast amounts of food to Germany 
ic would mean a saving of cargo tonnage and at the same time 
would give the different countries the manpower they need, 
Considering the present living conditions in Germany, these 
settlers would not mind the hardships and difficulties that emigra- 
tion brings with it—for example, housing shortages, etc. Perhaps 
it would be best to send carpenters and masons first. so that 
could build new houses. both for the old inhabitants and the 
new settlers. 

Radio Melbourne is said to have broadcast a report saying that 
the immigration of scientists from Germany would be the best 
way of paying reparations. This could certainly be the case 
for skilled artisans also if special schools were established in 
Germany, e.g., Canadian or Australian Institutes, which could 
make young Germans of both sexes acquainted with the conditions 
of life in their possible new homes and teach the language— 
Yours faithfully, Hetmar STRANCH 

4 Hohenstaufensir., Berlin 


Publications 


preference by the Dominions at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries was not done out.ef 
altruism. The Empire countries needed British manufactures 
as much as England required foreign raw materials. But Great 
Britain was still more important to the Dominions as a buyer 
of their produce than as a seller of manufactured goods, and 
Canada was the first to realise that by granting unilateral prefer 
ence to British goods, she increased her share of the British 
market for her own exports. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the book starts at chapter 6 
where it deals with commodities. But here, too, it is too brief 
for the more serious reader and too factual and unpalatable for 
the casual one. The author set himself an impossible task ; his 
efforts would have been better rewarded had he written either 
an easily digested explanation for the general reader, or better 
stall, an objective and critical analysis of the whole question of 
imperial preference for those who are more seriously interested. 
As it is, this book should be considered as a factual aide-memoire 
for the student of Empire policy. 


Indo-British Treaty 


“The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty.’’ By K. M. Panikkar. 
Indian Council of World Affairs. Oxford University Press. 
52 pages, 2s. 6d. 


MR Panikkar, already well known to those interested in Eastern 
affairs by his book, The Future of South-East Asia, is an excep- 
tional figure among contemporary Indian writers. Although 4 
Hindu, he is quite tolerant of the idea of Pakistan ; as a native of 
Travancore in the extreme south of India, he has an interest in 
overseas and naval questions very unusual in the sub-continent; 
and as a competent historian with a broad and realistic view of 
international relations, he has an awareness of problems of ext 
defence to which most Indian nationalists seem to be quite bli 
These exceptional qualities render it impossible to regard 
Panikkar as representative of Indian opinion ; he is nevertheless 4 
prophet not entirely without political influence—he is Pnme 
Minister of the State of Bikanir and his ideas may in the future 
become practical politics. ae 
Briefly, his theory is that India’s furure prosperity and 54 
are bound up with the peace and security of the Indian Ocean a 
the countries on its shores, for which a permanent alliance with 
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Britain after India’s attainment of full independence offers the best 
guarantee. He conceives the future special relation of Britain and 
India not as British protection of India, but as a complementary 
association of equals which will be in Britain’s interest as much 
as India’s. Both Britain and India, he argues, must seek to 
maintain a Eurasian balance of power, which is.now threatened by 
“the organisation of the heart of the Eurasian continent in an un- 
precedented unity and strength, covering the area from the Pacific 
to the Adriatic and Baltic and from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Himalayas.” ‘The countries of the “ Rimland” extending from 
Britain to Indonesia—the traditional sphere of British naval ascen- 
dancy and imperial policy—can only survive in independence by 
defensive association, for which Britain is the key for the western 
or Atlantic, and India for the eastern or Indian Ocean, sector. 
“The Indian Ocean region extending from Aden to Java,” writes 
Mr Panikkar, “is strategically one, and is dominated by the 
geographical position of India.” He believes that the alliance 
would not only assure Britain’s maritime life-lines but also “ create 
a great industrial and trade revival in Britain,” for it will require 
an intensive industrialisation of India, if only as a basis for defence, 
and “the old-fashioned idea that it is en undeveloped agricultural 
country that provides the best market for an industrial nation has 
been completely disproved by the experience of the last half 
century.” 


Industry in Latin America 


“Industrialisation of Latin America.'’ Edited by Lioyd J. 
Hughiett. McGraw-Hill. 508 pages. §5. 


Tue war-time activities of various United States financial and 
technical agencies stimulated the industrialisation of Latin 
America and the interest of North American businessmen in the 
region, The present position of their main trading rivals—Britain 
and Germany—and the possession by the Republics of some 
$4 million balances give a great advantage to the United States. 
It is thus not surprising that in recent years a number of books 
on trading conditions and prospects in Latin America have been 
issued by American publishers. While there is no need for 
these books to be highly specialist or theoretical, there is no 
doubt that the majority are naive, pretentious and over-optimistic. 
This book, by contrast, provides a critical and well-informed 
general study of the industrialisation of Latin America. 


The book’s approach is severely practical. Even the intro- 
ductory chapter, in which the editor sets out the problem of 
industrialising South America against its economic background, is 
factual rather than theoretical. The seeker after El Dorado will 
be rather discouraged by th: list of handicaps to industrial de- 
velopment—the extremely low purchasing power of the people, 
the vast distances and inadequate transport facilities, illiteracy 
and the legacy of “ colonial” economics. But the shrewd entre- 
preneur will be grateful for this indication of his difficulties—and 
his opportunities, Seventeen industries are then dealt with in 
detail, each being treated to a short general introduction, a factual 
survey of the main enterprises, arranged country by country, and, 
finally, but not invariably, a few pages of general conclusions. 
This treatment results in a book that is more suitable for reference 
than for reading, and there is fortunately an adequate index. 
The text is illustrated by many maps, diagrams and tables, some 
of which are rather old and quoted without their source, and 
by over 120 photographs, which are not on the whole very well 
selected, or well reproduced. 


The book contains a wealth of useful information, but the 
emphasis on -fact tends to produce some rather tedious lists of 
names of firms given apparently for their own sake rather than 
to illustrate any particular point, while other facts having a greater 

ing on industrial enterprise are given too slight a treatment. 
Unless it is assumed that the practical businessman will read 
some of the more speculative books which treat of these topics, 
they could well have been included—possibly at the expense of 
Mr Braden’s dutiful but platitudinous last chapter. 


Socialist History 


“Years of Crisis.’’ An Outline of International History, 
1919-45. Kenneth Ingram. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
ALTHOUGH the sub-title of this book describes it as covering the 
years from 1919 to 1945, less than 200 of the 475 pages of text 
deal with the twenty years between the two wars. Mr Ingram 
has really attempted to combine an outline nartative of the war 


* and. sensibly 
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with a fairly long historical introduction. The narrative is clearly 

Written ; the main facts are sorted out and arranged 
with considetable skill, but=the general level of treatment is 
superficial, Few authorities are quoted, and those chosen tend 
to be of light weight. 

The chapters on the»pre-war-years are open to most serious 
criticism. Here also indeed Mr Ingram is lucid and business-like 
when he is dealing with facts and dates. Unfortunately he tries 
to interpret as well as to describe, yet he makes this attempt 
without realising that the first duty of an historian is not to praise 
or condemn but to understand. Mr Ingram’s method of inter- 
pretation is of a “left-wing” kind which has become as familiar 
to this generation as were representations of the Last Judgment 
to our medieval forefathers, There are the Righteous and the 
Damned ; the Socialists and the Conservatives. The Righteous, 
and in particular the Righteous Russians, are never wrong, Those 
Damned can never get things square. Even if they behave 
properly, they do so for sinister reasons. Thus in 1940 the 
English Conservatives, or financier-industrialists, went on fighting 
because they were faced with “the threat to British imperial- 
commercial interests.” 

How does Mr Ingram know all this? Whar careful sifting of 
thousands of individual cases has convinced him that while 
English Socialists fought for democratic liberty, English Con- 
servatives fought for property and stocks and shares? And if 
Mr Ingram has not spent month after month in careful examina- 
tion of the evidence bearing upon the point, by what right does 
he insult the propertied classes? Obviously Mr Ingram did not 
intend those insults. The fact that they are implicit in his rash 
and unnecessary generalisations shows the danger of writing 


history under the impression that everyone who is not a Socialist 
is, Or must become, a Fascist. 


Shorter Notices 


“Economic Research and the Keynesian Thinking of Our 
Times.’’ By Arthur F. Burns, 26th Annual Report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research Inc., New York. 


In this short but valuable essay the author examines the assumptions 
of Keynesian Theory, and finds them, for all their logical coherence, 
as imperfectly based in seal facts as were those of Ricardo, with 
whom he draws a suggestive parallel, He outhines the factual and 
statistical researches which should provide a test for these assumptions 
and a guide to cycle policy, fortifying his text by several tables which 
indicate that the Keynesian picture is oversimplified. Aggregates of 
savings, investment, employment and spending are illusory and should 
be broken down industry by industry; the shape and permanence 
or otherwise of the “consumption junction” should be studied, The 
giving of realistic content to economic ideas, always desirable, becomes 


urgently necessary where those ideas are likely to provide the basis 
of Government policy. 


“ Argentina.’’ By Norman Mackenzie, Gollancz, 1947, 6s. 


In February, 1946, the United States Government issued a Blue Book 
on Argentina. This, though in some respects a partial document, was, 
in its main indictment, impossible to refute. Mr Mackenzie leans 
heavily upon it. Though he does not acknowledge the fact, the Blue 
Book. has provided him with the core of his own book. He has 
prefaced its indictment, however, with an introductory chapter, based 
almost entirely, and also without acknowledgment, on the works of 
Ysabel, Rennie and Felix Weil, and in forty pages or so at the end he 
brings it up to date. The introduction is not altogether happy. It 
contains a number of dubious generalisations and a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Roca-Runciman Agreement, But the succeeding chap- 
tets are worthy of attention. It is not necessary to believe, with Mr 
Mackenzie, that President Perén is a “ Nazi agent” or to accepr ail 
Mr Mackenzie’s other opinions. But his main attack on the Argentine 
régime, hike that of the Blue Book, which the United States Govern- 
ment. now finds it more convenient to forget, stands, It is the indict- 
ment of a near-Fascist régime which has thriven by the familiar 
technique of exploiting one section of society against another. 


‘The University of Birmingham.’’ E. W. Vincent and P. 
Hinton, Cornish Bros. 238 pages. 25s. 


Tuts is a handsome and attractive production, very different from 
the usual modest volumes which describe the history of British Uni- 
versities. It deals with the development of Birmingham University 
from 1900 to 1945, but unfortunately stops short of the plans for 
post-war development. It is geiesersly illustrated, and strictly accu- 
rate, but there is a certain unacademic simplicity about the treatment 
which derives from the author’s background. This is no history 
written by dons, but by Birmingham citizens who have a great pride in 
their young university, and few qualms about the fundamental purposes 
for which a university exists. 
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SURVEY 





Coal Hazards and Politics 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


N March 25th, in Centralia, Ilinois, 111 miners lost their 

¥ lives. They died slowly, from the gas, after writing fare- 

well notes to their families in the dark, on leaves torn from a 

time-book. Per million man-hours worked. theirs is the most 

hazardous American occupation: in 1946, a year of no major 

disaster, 974 men lost their lives, and only lumbering exceeds 
miming in the frequency of accidents. 

Centralia was an accident, but it is now becoming both a 
political and an economic act. It had the timing essential to 
tragedy: it came two weeks before Easter, and shortly 
before John Mitchell Day (April 11th), when miners normally 
celebrate the man who righted ancient wrongs by building them 
a strong union. It also came in the week before March 31st, the 
date at which a walk-out had been threatened by Mr Lewis last 
December, and withdrawn by him only on March roth in con- 
formity with the Supreme Court decision. On April Ist, 
moreover, the Solid Fuels Administration, which had authority 
to allocate coal supplies, ceased to exist with the expiry of the 
Second War Powers Act. 

The establishment of a health and welfare fund, to be 
administered by the union, was a major factor in the unsuccess- 
ful contract negotiations between Mr Lewis and the operators 
a year ago, following which the government took over the 
mines. Now Mr Lewis becomes the champion of safety. The 
six day “mourning period,” which he decreed to start on the 
hour that the strike would have started, is to continue, mine 
by mine, until all mines are safe. Mr Lewis has a letter from 
Dr Sayers, Director of the Federal Bureau of Mines, saying 
that only two of the country’s mines are entirely in compliance 
with the Federal Mine Safety Code which became effective on 
Juty 29, 1946. Since “ mourning periods” are recognised as 
legitimate in the miners’ basic agreement, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics will not record the present stoppage as a labour- 
management dispute, and the unemployment compensation 
thereby made payable will reduce the loss of income of the 
miners, whose wages now average $70 a week. 

But Mr Krug, Secretary of the Interior, administrator of the 
government-operated mines, and strategist of the Government 
policy pursued with regard to Mr Lewis last winter, is also out 
for safety. He has made an order to shut §18 mines and to 
reinspect the 2,531 others, with those shut not to be reopened 
until the union mine safety committees say they are safe. And 
to avoid another argument, Dr Sayers, whom Mr Lewis has 
made it clear he trusts, has been persuaded to stay on for the 
present as head of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr Lewis’s effort to pim the entire responsibility on to Mr 
Krug, in asking for a Congressional joint resolution requesting 
the President to oust him, falters on the point of ‘these mine 
safety committees. Under the diffused exercise of responsibility 
that accompanies states rights, the states traditionally have been 
responsible for safety under their various safety laws, their own 
mspection procedure, and their own power to deal with viola- 
tions. The Federal Bureau of Mines has had authority only to 
make recommendations to the operator of a mine ; his com- 
pliance was entirely discretionally. But the safety code adopted 
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last July for the period of government operation required copies 
of mspectors’ reports to be filed also with the district and 
national offices of the union. So the non-compliance of ‘the 
operator of the Centralia mine, noted in November, and agai 

in March, was known both to the government and to the United 
Mine Workers’ officials. Mr Lewis’s alibi is that the recent 
court procedure cowed his people into inaction. 

Mr Krug’s order, issued after the disaster, by-passes entirely 
the governments of the nineteen states in which mines are close 
Mr Lewis was in the midst of theatrical testimony before the 
House Labour Welfare Sub-committee when the order came 
out: he was asking for a law giving to Federal inspectors the 
power they do not now have to close mines found to be in 
violation. (Mr Krug’s special powers as administrator will run 
out at the latest on June 30th, when the mines go back to the 
private operators.) The retrospective interest in mine saf 
which is thus being shown on the national level is doubled on 
the state level in Illinois where the disaster occurred. “Mr 
Green, the Republican Governor of the State, has announced 
the resignation of Robert Medill, head of the State Department 
of Mines, “for the good of the service.” 

The economic impact of the initial “ mourning period ” was 
estimated by the National Coal Association, on the basis of 
production during previous Easter weeks when the miners 
worked, at a minimum of 8.000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
The output of the §18 mines that were ordered to be closed 
by Mr Krug is estimated at about 600.000 tons a day, or some 
26 per cent of the country’s daily otuput. Some of the viola- 
tions of the code at these mines can be remedied in a brief 
period; others would require drastic changes. Particularly with 
the Solid Fuels Administration out of business, the economic 
impact of continued non-operation may be considerable. 

Its political impact also will be substantial. Mr Lewis, in 
trying to pin the blame on a Democratic Cabinet member, in 
instructing men to go back only to mines that are safe, and in 
asking Congress to direct the Treasury to refund the $750,000 
fine levied on the UMW for contempt of court, so that it may 
be used as an endowment for the families of the victims, has 
somewhat the air of an undertaker laying a mat of artificial green 
grass over the raw earth beside a grave. Mr Lewis, who at the 
moment is a good Republican, has doubtless noted the Gallup 
poll which gives Mr Truman a rating of 60 now, and gave him 
a rating of 32 at the time of the last election. Few doubt that 
the upward rise began with Mr Truman’s handling of the coal 
situauon. Mr Lewis would not inconceivably like to get some 
of his own back. 

On the Republican side, the intricate balance among many 
leaders may also be affected. Nobody knows for certain that 
Governor Dewey is Mr Lewis’s favourite for the Republican 
Presidential nomination; but his behaviour in testifying before 
the House Labour Committee did not indicate a desire to make 
things easy for Senator Taft. Mr Taft is also weakened by the 
double blow to the Republican state machine in Illinois, who 
are his natural allies, oe just lost the Chicago mayoralty 
election, they are now accused of corruption and inefficiency. 
They are doing what they can to cover up. It was the Illinois 
Republican, Senator Brooks, who moved the resolution in 
Senate to set up a committee of investigation. But the evidence 
may be difficult for the Republicans. The State inspector of 
mines in the Centralia district has already alleged that the Stale, 
inspectors—all political appointees of course—were required by 
the party machine to raise a campaign fund of $25,000 from 
mine operators “ satisfied with the inspection service.” This. 
is expected to be part of the evidence that will have to be 
handled by this Committee, 7 af 
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Henry Ford 


HERE is a tremendous ‘fascination in the record of 

the economic empire-builders—at least for the non- 
Marxist student of American history. Gould, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, “The Commodore,” the Harrimans, 
the McCormicks, and the Guggenheims—the list is no more 
than a random selection from the list of adventurers, inventors 
and organisers who dominated the industrial scene in the United 
States during the last thirty years of the nineteenth century. 
They knew the power bestowed by the outsize business organi- 
sation, with its centralised control and administration, its 
links with the financiers, and its grip on every instrument of 
production, from the individual labourer to the local, or the 
Federal, politician. When they began, the United States was 
scarcely more than a land of farmers and handicraft industries, 
with mamy of its communities almost isolated, and almost 
self-sufficient. Often, they operated with reckless prodigality 
in terms of national resources ; they made the legal pro- 
fession and the politicians their docile instruments of power. 
Frequently, they were not averse from violence, and they had, 
in general, little vision beyond the confines of their power 
But, by the turn of the century, they had laid the foundations 
of the industrial wealth and machine power of the United 
States. They had unified a continent, and in the eyes of 
Andrew Carnegie, democracy was both “triumphant and 
complete.” 

Against this background, through the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, Henry Ford began the career that was to 
place within his hands an accumulation of personal wealth and 
industrial power unequalled by any other individual within, 
or beyond, the continental boundaries of the United States. 
But there would be something less than justice for Henry Ford 
in a record that sought to assess his life and work solely in 
terms of personal wealth and power. By any comparison, there 
are as many divergences as there are similarities in the romance 
of the Ford Empire and the record established by the earlier 
pioneers whose ruthless energies subdued the material resources 
of North America. 

Henry Ford, it is clear, was not averse from wealth or power. 
He believed, indeed, with so many of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, that power accrues from the possession of 
individual talent. And he could be ruthless enough when 
circumstances warranted such a course. The record of the 
La Follette Committee on Civil Liberties showed clearly enough 
that violence on the part of industry was by no means the 
prerogative solely of the nineteenth century, There are, even 
today, whole areas of the United States in which the Bill of 

ights enjoys no more than a nominal authority. The Ford 

Company did not shrink from the most ruthless methods 

to assert the sanctity of property. 
_ For Mr Ford, however, the assumption of extra-legal authority 
in defence of property was no more than an incident in the 
record of enterprise. He could not believe that industry— 
unmolested by the agitation of subversive elements—might fail 
to provide the answer for every material problem of human 
life. But he did not seek violence because he might thereby 
advance his personal possessions, or assuage any thirst. for 
power and privilege. He was never embroiled in the 
of speculation that brought so many of his industrial 
to disaster, and he no doubt despised the efforts 
of the lesser fry who, after the turn of depression in the nineteen- 
thirties, writhed beneath the probe of the Senate Committee 

ing the Wall Street preliminaries’ to the collapse. 

secret of the satisfaction that Mr Ford derived from 
life, and of the respect in which he was held American 
Community, lay in “his entire ‘pre-occupation with productive 
dlort:" He did not claim the ‘credit for the first automobile, 
but he never tired of assetting his role as the founder of the 
modern industry. He did not claim credit as inventor of the 
machine-belt and the assembly line, but he never forgot that 
the Ford works first showed their mightly potentialities. 


8. 


Altogether, Henry Ford believed, as resolutely as did Maynard 
Keynes, that “consumption is the sole object and end of all 
economic activity.” And he was at one with every economist 
in his passionate assertion that in the lowest possible cost of 
production, and the maximum possible division of labour, could 
be found the key to wealth for the consumer. 

In these qualities, and in his equally passionate conviction 
that the horizons of opportunity were still unbounded, Mr Ford 
was at one with popular opinion in the United States. At 
recurrent intervals, the American worker, the farmer, the 
professional and intellectual classes have challenged the power 
of Big Business. The Jacksonian legends and Bryanism are 
still powerful forces, and Wilson’s New Freedom, no less than 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, will sooner or later emerge from present 
neglect. But, aside from rare moments, the challenge has 
never assumed a collectivist tinge. A very brief incursion by 
Mr Reuther in 1945 took the ranks of organised labour beyond 
the preoccupation with hours and wages which forms their 
normal boundary. But the effort was not sustained, and it will 
probably not be repeated unless the industrial scene becomes 
very much darker than in 1947. 

This general respect for Mr Ford’s qualities, however, could 
not for one moment avert the hostility of the unions more 
directly concerned with the vast Ford plant. Ford’s Jolly 
Roger flew boldly against the Blue Eagle of the Roosevelt 
Administration in the days of the National Recovery Act, and 
not until the entry of the United States as an active belligerent 
in World War II did Mr Ford—whose grip on the Ford Empire 
seemed as secure as ever—make a final peace deal with the 
United Automobile Workers, and thus with the labour legislation 
of the Roosevelt era. 

The struggles with labour, more especially from 1933 
onwards, indeed, are not the least remarkable evidence of the 
naive and egotistic beliefs by which Henry Ford lost so much 
of the credit that accrued from his productive and mechanical 
genius. They are too well known to need any full recapitulation 
in these columns. They sprang from the simple view that 
machine technology could simultaneously produce an always- 
rising living standard, and sustain the essential simplicity of 
life as Mr Ford recalled it on the home farm in Michigan. 
The verdict that history was “ bunk” did not save him from 
a belief in the essential validity of the Protocols of Zion, and 
the resentment which sprang from “ bureaucratic interference ” 
with the virtue of the producer (he held no less fervently than 
did Calvin Coolidge that business is the business of the US 
Government) embraced the entire works of the New Deal. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in assessing Henry Ford’s 
life, however, is the realisation that over the last decade or so, 
the era of personal dominance in the big American corporation 
has given place steadily and relentlessly to the co-operative 
efforts of the machine managers. With Mr Ford at the peak 
of his life, and with his personal hold unchallenged, the Ford 
works. dominated the American motor world. In 1929, Ford 
held pride of place in the “ Big Three” which still dominate 
the industry. By 1932 that place had been taken by General 
Motors, and less than a decade later the Chrysler company 
took second place and has held it, the Ford share of the * Big 
Three’s ” output falling in the last pre-war year to no more 
than twenty per cent, 

In the annals of American achievement the name of Ford must 
always command a very special place. He resisted to the utmost 
every effort to keep industry away from the mass consumer. 
He took the largest personal part in building an industry which, 
though assailed by the anti-monopolists and the Federal Trade 
Commission, has a remarkable record for productive efficiency. 
He left an industry which normally leads all others, in terms 
of value added by manufacture, materials consumed, and value 
of goods produced. It would be going very far to say that 
technology cannot again produce such an era of industrial 
expansion. But it is probably true to say that Mr Ford will 
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know no later rival in terms of personal power and dominance. 
The inventive capacity and flair for organisation that built 
the Ford Motor Empire today find their channels’ for ex ion 
in the research departments and the production ‘divisions of 
corporations that have grown beyond the capacity of entirely 
personal supervision. We are in the age of Mr Burnham’s 
managerial revolution, and it is not wholly without significance 
that when so astute an observer as Mr Peter Drucker turned 
to survey the social functions of the representative American 
corporation, he should go, not to Ford, but to General Motors, 
whose ascendancy was based, not on the personal leadership 
of its founder William Durant, but on the group efforts of 
many of Ford’s earlier lieutenants. Pox 

We shall not, therefore, in all probability, look upon his like 
again. But the loneliness of his eminence only increases his 
stature. Ford made an age. He created modern industry. 
He found automobiles expensive because there were so few 
of them, and so few of them because they were so expensive. 
He made his hundreds of millions by one simple act of faith— 
that if he produced cars in sufficient numbers for them to be 
cheap, people would buy them. In economic terms, he 
discovered the elasticity of demand for the products of industry. 
In retrospect it sounds simple, just as simple as the original 
invention of the wheel, which exists nowhere in nature. But 
it was hardly less fundamental, and though the workers of 
Detroit and of mary cities in many lands, who are tied to the 
assembly line, may sometimes curse his name, nevertheless, 
when they knock off work after their short hours and are carried 
by public or private transport to homes whose high standard 
of living rests entirely on the mass production of manufactures, 
they owe a tribute of respect, as he passes to his grave, to the 
man who made it all possible. 


American Notes 
The Telephone Strike 


The telephone strike, and the transparency of the mourning 
band worn by Mr John L. Lewis, are badly umed for their 
effect upon labour legislation. After brooding for nearly two 
months upon the problem of labour law, the Senate and House 
Committees are by all accounts, ready to lay a very small egg. 
These two bills are due to be reported out in the next fortnight. 
Ar this crucial moment the telephone strikers have forcibly re- 
minded Congress of its impotence in the face of a national utility 
strike, and Mr Lewis’s mourning period is a rude reminder that 
even the Supreme Court may be flouted by indirection. 

Mr Hartley, the chairman of the House Labour Committee, 
has rushed into the breach with a bill authorising the govern- 
ment to employ the injunction to halt strikes in transport, 
utilities and communications. This bill, although it was approved 
by 16 to 3 in the House Committee, is unlikely to secure Senate 
assent. But a more formidable figure, Senator Taft, bas let it 
be known that the bill he has submitted to the Senate Labour 
Committee contains a “ national emergency ” section which would 
give the government special powers in critical strikes. Legisla- 
tors will observe with interest that the telephone striké’ stops 
short of the borders of Indiana and Virginia where there are 
state laws, with teeth, prohibiting utility stoppages. A similar 
law in New Jersey, without direct penalties for strikers, has now 
been reinforced by a new measure authorising fines and imprison- 
ment for strikers in the telephone service. 

The telephone strike is mainly for a wage increase of $12 
weekly to operators now earning an average of $43. Hopes 
have not materialised of peaceful settlements on the pattern of 
the rubber industry when the workers accepted an increase of 
11} cents an hour. One of the obstacles is the insistence of 
the telephone companies that wage rates should not be deter- 
mined nationally, but by the districts in which rates are fixed. 
This issue may revive interest in a legal prohibition on industry- 
wide bargaining which, according to reports, had been shelved. 
ener pei co which.einine: may. harden meeiee apaidonns 
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of order in their industries, Now Congress may be. tempted to 
go further, perhaps in the direction of encouraging state bans, 
of which there are already seven, with bills pending in many 
Southern and Western States. 

The labour picture would not be complete without some 
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reference to the blind cuts in the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labour made in the interests of economy. If not res. 
cinded, these will not only cripple the protective and concilia 
functions of the Department, but may eliminate much of jts 
statistical work valuable both to labour and industry. 


om * * 


US and UN 


The Eaton bill providing $400 million for aid to Greece 
and Turkey has been approved unanimously by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. As. introduced on to the floor of 
the Senate, the bill contains only three significant changes: the 
Lodge amendment providing that American funds may not be 
used to discharge prior obligation of the Greeks and Turks—an 
oblique reference to earlier British loans ; the Conna!ly-Vanden- 
berg preamble, expressing the belief that the bill is in harmony 
with the aims of the United Nations ; and a more momentous 
amendment proposed by Senator Vandenberg which provides that 
the President may withdraw aid to the two countries upon their 
own application or if the Security Council finds (with respea 
to which finding the United States waives the exercise of the 
veto) or the General Assembly finds, that action taken or assisi- 
ance furnished by the United Nations makes the continuance of 
such assistance unnecessary or undesirable. The Senator who 
now proposes a United Nations veto on American action—how- 
ever remote—is hard to identify with the man of the same name 
who, at San Francisco, had to be persuaded that the American 
veto on the United Nations would adequately safeguard American 
sovereignty. 

The amendment unquestionably makes the whole programme 
more palatable to Congress. It dispels the misgivings of the 
sincere defenders of the United Nations, while it cuts the ground 
from under those who are less concerned with strengthening Uno 
than with thwarting the Truman Doctrine. It also deprives the 
Russians of any pretext of a precedent for future unilateral actions 
of their own. 

The amendment had, at its inception, neither the support of 
the Administration nor of Senator Connally ; and there is some 
speculation in Washington whether this unilateralism on Senator 
Vandenberg’s part is a symptom of a falling away in bi-partisan 
co-operation over foreign policy, which might be traced partly 0 
the break-up of the Byrnes-Connally-Vandenberg team ; partly to 
the Republican desire for an independent line ; and partly to 
Mr Truman’s unexpected recovery of popularity. Whatever the 
motives, Senator Vandenberg’s initiative fills a glaring gap in the 
Administration’s proposals. Once more the gentleman from 
Michigan has contrived to find a compromise to neutralise the 
opposition and on the Senate floor he is proving a pillar of 
strength. As time goes on, he looms larger and larger among 
the Republican Big Four. 

In the Senate debate more may be heard of certain. strings 
on Greek and Turkish aid which were cut away in committee. 
These include the creation of a Congressional committee: to act 
as a watch-dog ; proposals to ear-mark certain funds for a 
purposes ; and a proposal to require the setting up in 
and Turkey of self-help schemes of taxation, price stabilisation, 
and export and import control. It will be a remarkable achieve- 
ment if a Republican Congress allows a Democratic President 
the latitude now permitted by the bill, 


* * * 


Report of the Press Commission 


_ Members of the Royal Commission on the Press may be 
interested in the report on a “Free and Responsible Press” just 
published in the United States. This private four-year study, 
financed by the Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. ($15,000) and 
Time, Inc. ($200,000) was carried out by Dr Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, and twelve other eminent 
Americans, chiefly professors, with no special experience of the 
press. For the purpose of the investigation the “press” w# 
taken to mean not only the newspapers, but magazines, book 
publishing, radio and the cinema.- Much of the report is sufi 
ciently generalised to apply to the communications of any indus 
trialised and non-totalitarian’ society. Thus, the 

argues that the freedom of the press is indeed in danger, but 1 
because of any threat from the government or the arent 
pressure groups, but because it does not fully di ip 
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responsibilities to the community of accurate, informed repo 

ing, ae a forum for diverse views and using its 
opportunities to the full. These opportunities are ™ of 

almost boundless by growing civic responsibilities, the failure 
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Much more than you think ! 66 Ib. is the free 
baggage allowance on all Speedbird routes, plus what 
you carry — overcoat, magazines and books. Hereis 
how your 66 Ib. might be made up. A big lightweight 
case (weighing about 64 Ib.) in which you can pack, 
say, the following 394 lb. of clothing: lounge suit — 
tweeds and flannels or dinner jacket—2 tropical suits 
—3 pairs of shoes— 16 shirts—and all you need in the 
way of pyjamas, underclothes and etceteras. This 
leaves about 20 Ib. for toilet kit and extras in a small 
nightstop case. In fact, for you, sir, 661b. means all you 
want for a month’s world air travel. For you, madam, 
because of your much lighter clothing, more than 
enough of everything. 


SOUTH, EAST AND WEST 
AFRICA + INDIA + FAR EAST 
AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND 


B. 0-A-C SPEEDBIRD ROUTES ACROSS THE WORLD 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH G.E.A., S.A-Ay T.B.a 
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ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. RAILWAY COMPANY 


(incorporeted in 
SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1946 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 


Th " ided welcome opportunities for the re-establishment by your Company 
of eae ann suspended during the war, and for introducing further improvements 
in the field of tran: ation. The difficuities which the transition presented were largc!y 
surmounted, The minion enjoyed general prosperity and the demand for rail transportation 
was well stained. 

C saoaliol freight rates, tower than those charged im any other country in the Commenwesith, 
in Evrepe or in America, have remained virtually unchanged for more than two decades. Through- 
cut this long period freight revenues earned by your Company have averaged less than one cent per 
ton of freight hauled one mile. On the other hand, ve increases have occurred in = 

tes and material prices. As a result of such increases since 1939, the costs of operation in oa. 
were #57 million greater than they would have been had prices and wages remained at their | 
eve Because this situation imperil: the ability of the railway industry to continue to provide 

odern and efficient transportation service, your Company in association with the other railways 

Conada has fled with he appropriate reg bodies an application for authority to make 

general increase of 30 per cent. in freight rates, with — exceptions. 
—- fo ate oon ... $292,495 628 
ee ee en ge. a WN 682778 


cx $ 20,843,050 
22.779.794 


$ 43,622,844 
eo» 16,488,113 


oes 825,134,731 


>ross Earnings... ps ‘orn eve 
Working Expentes (including taxes) 


Net Earnings . 
Other income ... 


Fixed Charges ... 


able i, 1947 ui on oil 
2.0 -.™ its @ @553003 


1h paid Qerober 1 WME ae eve 


«s % 13,877,049 
—————_—. 





Belance transferred 0 Free ROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit and Loss Balance 31, $945 2 ‘sal col oa we <x» $262,772 828 
F nal dividend af 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, declared from the earnings of the 


year 1945, paid March 30, 1946 10,050,000 
$252,722.28 
Bolance of Income Account for the year ended December 3!, 1946 § 13,877,049 
Portion ef steamship insurance recoveries representing compensation 
for increased cost of tonnage replacement ... Sad h we 2,016,572 . 
Net exchange credit in respect of expenditures for new steamships and 
steamship insurance recoveries bad os aoe ne ois 708 746 
$ 16,602,367 
Deduct: 
' “ng ote so om i 198,223 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit oie iene 144 


126.972 

Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1946, as per Balance Sheet ... ont bea 5263.) 
The final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock for the year 1946 which was declared 
subsequent to the end of the year and is payable March 31, 1947, amounting to $10,050,000, Is not 
deducted from the Profit and Loss balance shown above). 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS : 
Gross Earnings in 1946 decreased $23,613,530 or 7.5% from 1945. The year's gross earnings 
have been exceeded only three times, in 1943, 1944 and 1945. j 

The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings was the highest on record, with expenses 
sbeorbing 93 cents of every doliar earned for railway service. 

Net Earnings amounted to $20,843,050, a decrease of $15,241,284, or 42.2% from 1945. They 
represented only 7% of gross earnings compared with 11% .in 1945, 14% tn i$a4 and an average 
cf 18% in the decade prior to the war 
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Principal Contents for A pril 


“ CONTROLS—-FISCAL and PHYSICAL ” 


A model of the broad analytical approach expected from 
an independent authority, this article adheres tenaciously 
to realities ; it seeks to find the policy demanded by the 
situation and, keeping its fect on the ground, points the 
dangers of flying to extremes of either directional or 
budgetary measures. 


“TURNING POINT IN SILVER?” 


Will the use of silver for coinage disappear entirely 
from the currency systems of the world? An examin- 
ation of the changes in the position of the metal 
resulting from the Indian Government’s ban on private 
importations, and from reductions in consumption by 
the arts and industries in the U.S. 


“THE FUTURE STOCK EXCHANGE ” 


Flarold Cowen discusses whether the advantages deriving 
from unification of control will render the granting of 
a Charter unnecessary. 

“TRADE AMID GERMAN RUBBLE” — 

Regulations preventing trade with Germany having 
been lifted by U.K..and U.S. authorities, the -super- 
structure of bureaucratic control remaifis. Whatinext? 

Btc., etc. ‘ue’ G 

On sale now, 2s. 6d. per copy. Order from your newsagent or 


irom the Publisher, 72, Coleman Stteet, London, F:C.2. (Annwal 
subscription, {1 5s. Od., post free.) 
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OVER A MILLION CLIPPER PASSENGERS WERE CARRIED IN /946 






More Clippers 

in service — 
mean more seats 
available now 


When you go abroad, travel in comfort by swift Flying 
Clipper. There is now a direct Clipper service to Boston and 
Washington. Clipper Express (air freight) on all routes. 
Consult your travel agent, or Pan American World 
Airways’ General Agents, U.S. Lines, Arlington House, 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, S.W.1 (REGent 3101). 


“Go by Flying Clipper when you go” 


rg PAN AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ciippers 
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FOR ALL CONCERNED IN THE TRADE A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COLON PROTECT ORATES D MANDATED 
TERRITORIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


KENYA W. RHODESIA WORTH BORNEO TANGANYIKA CYPRUS 
CEYLON SOMALILAND BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA 
BAHAMAS PALESTINE BECHUANALAND WNYASALAND TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS MAURITIUS BASUTOLAND ST HELENA LEEWARDIS 
GIBRALTAR SARAWAK WEST PACIFIC 1S ZANZIBAR HONG KONG 
GOLD COAST JAMAICA BRITISH HONDURAS NIGERIA A-E SUDAN 
FALKLAND IS UGANDA SWAZILAND GAMBIA WINDWARD IS 
MALAYA Fist SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADES 


APRIL NUMBER 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Britain’s Great Colonial Asset 
Colonial Empire in relation to U.K. situation 


‘Downing Street”: The Colonial Office from Within 
Sir Cosmo Parkinson's 35-year retrospect 


Defects in East African Groundnuts Scheme? 
Expert in tropical ogriculture examines the Plan 


Tin Mining on the Nigerian Plateau 
Mr. Tudor Davies on labour and social aspects 


Jamaica’s Ten-year Plan of Development 
Needs of the Colony and proposals for reform 


Administrative Re-organisation in East Africa 
Revised proposals for inter-territorio! machinery 


CURRENT EVENTS, 1LLUSTRATED 
Over 60 interesting, informative and well-reproduced photographs _ 
ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
_ Cables from Correspondents and news in brief 
33, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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+ a suppliers, although it is true that the large publishing 
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other institutions like the schools, and a technological revolution 
still in its infancy ; but the performance of the press does not 
equal either its power or its techinical rego 
is not raised, regulation may become ievitable. Freedom must 
be “ accountable.” ee on 

Accompanying a technological revolution, there has come. the 
concentration of power characteristic of other industries. 
National newspaper chains hayerreceded slightly fromptheir peak 
of power, but local monopoly ‘is growing. © Only‘ abou one out 
of twelve cities With any daily paper now has more than one. 
On the air, the concentration of control enjoyed by the main 
networks is carried further by the advertisers who pay the bills. 
Fewer than 150 advertisers provide more than 95 per cent of 
the networks’ income, and many of these channel their contracts 
through a handful of advertising firms. Food, drugs and 
tobacco decree what Americans may hear. 

The report is, critical of. the mewspapers’ sensationalism 
(chough editors will be chary of following the Commission’s 
academic recommendations of giving prominence to. such themes 
as “less intolerance, more. schooling, fewer men tending 
machines”); of Hollywood’s. spineless accommedation to the 
pressures Of its mass audience ; of the big business mentality of 
the editorial page, and the pernicious effect of advertising on 
radio programmes; and it is pained by the self-restraint with 
which papers keep each other’s errors and falsifications out of 
the news. The Commission would like to see a little more of 
dog eat dog. 

Bur what of specifics for the malady? Dr Hutchins admits 
ruefully that the most surprising thing about the recommenda- 
tions is that nothing more surprising could be recommended than 
a higher standard of professional conduct on the part of the press 
itself, and certain changes in the law of libel, taxation and anti- 
trust procedure. The power of the press has increased, is still 
increasing, and ought to be directed to higher ends—but the 
sovereign remedy eludes the physicians. 


Pulp and Paper 


The newsprint shortage in the United States has now reached 
quite alarming proportions. As reported earlier, the New York 
Daly Worker was faced quite recently with the complete collapse 
of its gospel mission, and was saved only by a timely piece of 
knight-errantry whereby the New York Tunes made a substantial 
newsprim loan—presumably on something like Lend-lease terms. 
In Washington, the Small Business Gommittee of the Senate was 
told that small publishers were paying up to $250 a ton for job 
lots of newsprint, against a general level of about. $84. Senator 
Wherry, who ranks as chairman of this committee and is one of 
the most aggressive spokesmen for the majority party, so far forgot 
his earlier fight against controls as to threaten the industry with a 
new bundle of orders, and repentant publishers promised Con- 
gressmen that in future they would share out supplies on more 
equitable lines. 

By British standards, however, the distress and despondency 
which mark the American publishing trade, look more than a little 
unreal. There is a shortage of immediate supplies, due very 
lacgely to the lack of rail freight cars, but the publishing trade 
scarcely looks as though it is threatened with extinction. In 1946 
the overall circulation of newspapers reached an all-time record of 
nearly 51 million copies daily, with advertising lineage ceaching 
new peaks, And for the second successive year there was an 
Spee in the number of daily newspapers, although the growth 

chain groups has brought total down from 2,500 to 1,760 


over years. 
In fact, the United States is using more paper than at any 
previous period : — 
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smaller producers. In the process, the newsprint industry has 
emerged from a condition of chronic over-capacity to a peried of 


| suSta lates sperity. It is mo #d in a programme of expan- 
‘sion wide a Rss o° : 


ion wh cdichlated tO r ual domestic capacity by at 
least three million tons, and to a level which would aimost certainly 
Jeave it vulnerable to sizeable losses in the event of any marked 
downtrend in the level of industrial activity. For the time being, 


a 


» however, the shortage of essential equipment will prebably keep 
; the newsprint industey, operating: at near; capapity. 


* * = 


The Teacher’s Right to Strike 


What is to be done when ‘téacher*’breaks the rulés? | Ja 
Buffalo, a month ago, 2,400 city school teachers walked out, 
giving nearly 72,000 pupils an unexpected: holiday. They won 
their point, although the city of Buffalo had declared it had no 
funds. In New York City there is talk of a protest strike against 
“inadequate’”’ wage increases. | Nowhere is there much doubt 
that on the average teachers’ salaries are too low, in terms: of 
current purchasing power, and in relation to the wages of factory 
workers, janitors and garbage collectors, to maintain the existing 
corps of teachers, let. alone attract competent new recruits. But 
the teacher’s right to remedy. the situation by taking a leaf out 
of the book of organised labour is hotly contested. In New York 
Gity,; Governor Dewey, over Democratic opposition, has struck 
back with the Condon-Wadlkin Law, which prohibits strikes by 
public workers and provides very severe penalties for strikers who, 
if they are reinstated, may not return to work at a higher salary 
than they received before they struck, may not receive any, wage 
increase for three years, and for five ‘years are to be deprived 
of any security of tenure and must serve cn probation. 

The Supreme Court decision in the Lewis case is also being 
discussed in connection with the right to strike of nearly three 
million Government employees. In conservative circles it is 
hoped that the ruling empowers not only the Federal Government 
but states and municipalities to employ the injunction against 
their workers. 

Tt is plainly undesirable that essential services like ‘teaching, 
sanitation, transport and nursing should be subject to strikes. In 
the schools another effect would be to widen the difference which 
already exists between the ill-paid, over-worked rural teacher and 
the more highly organised city groups. But to prohibit strikes by 
public workers without removing the cause of strikes is to deprive 
the teachers and others of rights enjoyed by labour in general 
without providing any compensation: It is. hardly calculated to 
make teaching, already the least. dignified or well-paid of the 
professions, more attractive. Part of the drive behind the new 
law unquestionably arises from the fear of Communists and labour 
agitators seeping into the schools, This is a feat which may well 
prove even more compelling in less liberal states than New York. 

Governor Dewey has also espoused a measure which would 
allow cities and other subdivisions to tap additional tax resources 
to. meet the rising cost of local government, If the. new funds 
are used for education, this will do more to stop teachers’ strikes 
than any prohibition which reduces.the teacher to a second-class 
citizen; But it provides. no solution to the problem of poverty- 
stricken cities and counties in the south and west. which have 
few resources to draw upon. 


Shorter. Notes 


Another stage was reached in Mr Lilienthal’s long and painful 
progress toward Senate ion }as, head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission when Senator Bricker’s motion to recommit 
the nomination was defeated by 52 10/38. The purpose of the 
motion was to allow time for further investigation of. Mr 
Lilienthal and his colleagues by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and scrutiny of the records of all employees hired by the 
Commission. The occasion widened the split between Senator 
Taft and Senator Vandenberg. 


* 


The “irresistible Republican tide” which the party professes 
see suffered a minor check in Chicago last week when the 
ocratic candidate for Mayor, Mr Kennelly, was overwhelm- 
ingly returned. There is some dispute as to just how significant 
a straw in the wind this reversal of last November is. The only 
moral completely tenable seems to be that both parties will find 
an attractive candidate, with a solid record of business and civic 
achievement, more profitable than any party wheel-horse. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Reparations and the Russian People 
(By a Correspondent) 


HAT does the Russian “ man in the street” feel about the 

international situation, and quite especially about the 
tension between his country and the Western Powers? Does any 
public opinion exist in Russia? And, if so, does it exert any 
influence on the Government’s foreign policy? Under the single 
party system that has existed in Russia for several decades now 
there are obviously no direct clues to what the popular mind is 
thinking ; and such trends of thought as exist among the poli- 
ically minded must remain latent and cannot crystallise into dis- 
tinct viewpoints and formule. It is, for instance, inconceivable 
that a Soviet Mr Wallace should appear in Moscow, denounce 
Mr Molotov’s conduct of foreign policy and propose an alter- 
native line. This much is obvious—but it is very little indeed. 
Yet, to assume for this reason that Russian public opinion does 
not weigh at all in the formulation of Russian foreign policy 
would be erroneous. 

In his “Prelude to the Russian Campaign” M G. Gafencu, 
a former Roumanian Ambassador in Moscow, has given an in- 
teresting account of how, between 1939 and 1941, popular dis- 
content with the Russo-German pact of non-aggression showed 
itself in all sorts of subtle ways; and of how this made the 
foreign observer aware that the usual official claim that the Soviet 
people were united behind the Government’s foreign policy was 
a mere pretence. There have been several other important in- 
stances in which it was not so difficult to see either that a cleavage 
between official policy and the popular mood was impending or 
that a particular line in the Government’s policy had an excep- 
uonally strong popular appeal. 

The Moscow conference of the Foreign Ministers undoubtedly 
stands in the centre of the Russian public’s interest, just as did 
the previous diplomatic gatherings ; and it seems that it is not 
even overshadowed by the many economic difficulties that have 
been hindering Russia’s reconstruction. Gone are the days when 
foreign affairs were reported by the national newspapers in short 
dispatches at the bottom of the last page, so that in the public’s 
eyes they dwindled into insignificance compared with the latest 
record of a Stakhanovite in the Donetz Basin, or with the in- 
crease in the yield of milk of one collectivised cow in a farm of 
the Altai Province. In recent months, the conferences of Foreign 
Ministers and the debates of the Security Council have occupied 
perhaps 50 per cent—or even more—of the space in the national 
newspapers, which is considerably more than in the press of any 
western country. The law of diminishing news returns from a 
protracted diplomatic conference that has been overwhelming 
news editors all over the world has had no influence at all on 
the Russian press. The Press and Propaganda Departments of 
Party and Government have been detarmined to make the 
diplomatic battles loom before the ‘eyes of the Russian people as 
large as possible ; and in this they have undoubtedly succeeded. 


Mood of Expectation 


The public that has had its gaze fixed on the diplomatic 
scene has not yet overcome its own very acute post-war malaise. 
Victory had evoked great hopes, most of which have been dashed. 
The standard of living has not greatly improved since 
the war; and in many areas it has gravely deteriorated. The 
magnitude of the price that Russia has paid for victory has really 
impressed itself on the minds of rulers and ruled alike only 
since the first flush of victory passed. Amid the holocaust of 
war, national unity had been achieved to an extent unknown 
before. In making their prodigious sacrifices the mass of the 
Russian people had taken it for granted that they had now 
deserved the trust of their own Government as well as of their 
western Allies ; that after victory the rigours of the régime would 
be so relaxed by the Government as to allow them some taste of 
freedom ; and that they would be helped back to their feet by 
sympathetic and grateful allies. The malaise has been aggravated 
by the experiences of millions of Russians beyond their own 


frontiers who have had their eyes opened to the higher standards 
of living and the greater freedom that even the vanquished peoples 
have been enjoying. 

The expectations of greater freedom at home could not be 
alrogether ignored by the Government, even though they have 
been firmly determined not to give in on any essential point, 
Thus, the Supreme Soviet at its recent session promised to 
promulgate something like a statute of habeas corpus; and to 
carry out a revision of the criminal code that would at least 
protect the Soviet citizen against lawless and arbitrary exercise 
of authority. Only time can show whether, or to what extent, 
this promise will be made good. The dilemma that confronts 
the rulers is not unfamiliar—can an autocracy of its own accord 
evolve towards some degree of liberalism? The answer that 
historical precedent offers is in some ways inconclusive. But 
at present the issue is more symptomatic than actual: it reflects 
the desire of the Government to free itself up to a point from 
blame for the oppressive conditions under which the Russian 
people has still to live. The oppression of economic misery is, 
after all, the worst of all. It has, of course, been made graver 
by last year’s drought, the force majeure for which even the 
most sullen malcontent cannot blame the Government, and to 
which official propaganda has therefore been most ready to give 
the greatest possible publicity. 


Molotov’s Master Stroke 


And now has come the other force majeure—the conspiracy 
of the western Powers against Russia’s reconstruction. It is in 
this light that the Russian public is shown and sees the debates 
of the Foreign Ministers. From the Russian domestic angle, it 
has probably been a master stroke on Mr Molotov’s part—a 
master stroke in which he was greatly assisted by the other 
Ministers—to be able to demonstrate to the Russian public that 
the real deadlock between the Allies has arisen over the issue 
of reparations. A serious controversy over, say, Germany's 
future constitution would leave the Russian public lukewarm, if 
not altogether cold. Trouble between Russia and the western 
Allies over federalism or centralism would most probably have 
provoked resentment inside Russia—resentment, that is, against 
the Soviet Government for spoiling the chances of agreement 
and co-operation with the West by obstinacy over irrelevant 
matters of constitutional doctrine. But Mr Molotov is sure to 
be sincerely applauded by every Russian whenever he comes to 
blows with Mr Bevin and Mr Marshall over the Russian claim 
for reparations, The concessions that he has made in the debate, 
his agreement to raise German steel output to 10-12 million tons 
a year and to extend the term for the payment of reparations to 
20 years, have only strengthened his case. The arguments of 
the Western Ministers have, on the whole, been fairly and exten- 
sively reported in the Russian Press and Radio, but they can cafry 
no conviction with the Russian public. The British and the 
American taxpayers whom Mr Bevin and Mr Marshall have 
brought to the front, and on whose behalf they have refuted the 
Russian demands, cut no attractive characters in Russian eyes. 
Compared with the astronomical figures of Russia’s war losses, 
the burden that the British and American taxpayers have to cafry 
in order to feed Germany appears to the Russians even lighter 
than that proverbial straw that might break the camel’s back, 
especially the back of the American camel. And why—this 
the unsophisticated Russian query—should the feeding of Ger- 
many be a higher priority than the feeding of Russia? Mr 
Molotov’s disclosure of the secret Yalta protocol on reparations 
must have given an additional and powerful filip to 
Russian indignation“ is this how the Anglo-Saxon gentlemen 
honour their bonds, not merely words? ” 

It has often been said that Russian diplomacy has squander 
the good will that Russia had accumulated in the western CO 


tries during the war. This is all too true. It is perhaps a5 We 


to realise that something similar is now happening the othet 
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way round. Whatever the merits or demerits of the British and 
American attitude over reparations, Mr Bevin and Mr Marshall 
have now certainly been squandering the enormous moral credit 
that the western democracies had acquired with the Russian people 
in recent years, a moral credit that until quite recently was still 
greater than has ever been realised in the west, and certainly great 
enough to cause serious embarrassment to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and to outlast rhost ups and downs of post-war diplomacy. 
It might be said that in refusing so categorically reparations to 
the Russian people, the western statesmen have paid enormous 
moral reparations to their rulers. Unco-operative isolationism, 
which until recently was rather unpopular in Russia itself, is 
now almost certain to get powerful popular backing. In this 
mood, even such an outrageous and bizarre act of truly Oriental 
isolationism as the recent ban.on marriages between Russian and 
foreign nationals, may be accepted by Russian opinion as a justi- 
fiable expression of the national bad temper against the outside 
world. 


Czechoslovakia’s Export 
Trade 


[FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue second post-war Prague Fair has given Czechoslovak industry 
quite a lot to think about. The first shock was the comparatively 
small number of would-be buyers from “hard” currency 
countries. But when a large proportion of the foreign visitors 
went home again without placing orders, it was realised by many 
people that a drastic overhaul of prices and possibly of the whole 
system of foreign trade controls might be necessary. Czecho- 
slovakia no Jess—perhaps indeed more—than Great Britain depends 
on exports for the foreign exchange with which to finance the 
importation of the raw material needed for industry. The Two- 
Year Plan, which contemplates raising the industrial output of the 
country to 10 per cent above the pre-war leve! with perhaps 30 per 
cent less workers, is doomed to failure if the export programme 
cannot be carried out—aunless, of course, foreign countries are 
prepared to do business on credit. But Czechoslovakia is 
unfortunately finding—to use biblical language—that: Only to 
him that hath goods which will sell, shall credit be given. Exports 
in February, valued at Kes 1,708 million, were less than in 
January when they were worth Kes 1,938 million. This decrease, 
however, is Officially said to be seasonal and due especially to the 
very hard frosts. Whereas the most important customers were 
Switzerland, Sweden and Belgium, the most important suppliers 
ate the United States, Holland and Britain. 

One of the reasons Czechoslovakia finds it difficult to sell just 
now is, of course, the poverty of those who would like to buy. 
But there is no doubt that in many industries Czechoslovak prices 
ate well above world prices, In passing, it is worth adding that 
emport prices are generally much lower than internal prices; 
for , a new type of washing machine shown at the Fair, 
for which Kes 12,500 was asked for export, was priced at 
Kes 30,000 for delivery in Prague. Many classes of goods, 
however, notably in the textile group, are being produced only 
for export, and can only be obtained inside the country through 
the rather extensive black market. 

Whereas internal prices of most goods were fixed by the 
Government in December, 1945, export prices are more or less 
uncontrolled, though in some cases there is a fixed minimum price. 
It is not clear on what basis these minimum prices are calculated, 
but it can be said that in so far as internal prices are concerned, 
some of the more efficient manufacturers are making huge profits 
while others in the same line of business are producing at a heavy 

As wages are on a fixed scale, as well as prices, it is clear 
that the reasons for this must either be mis-management or 
out-of-date machinery, or both. In regard to external trade, 
both these reasons contribute to the high prices. So 
low output of the workers. But this is improving and is possibly 
hot so marked in Czechoslovakia as in many other countries. 
Tn the coal-mines, for example, the output per head is now higher 
than pre-war. And it should be added that in a few cases the 
Prices of goods shown at the Fair compared very favourably with 
those ruling in other countries. . There was, for instance, a 
eres arias at: Aap. tom ne. Dai Pe 
Rearest foreign competitor. 

Tn Pieces all prices—internal as well as external— 
ate ittedl too high and during the past few months members 
of all parties of the National Front have been the Govern- 
Ment to reduce them. After much delay deliberation, a 


new scale for most foodstuffs and a few other items such as 
petrol, agricultural machinery and workers’ clothes, was actually 
published in March and came into operation on April Ist. 
According, however, to Dr Ripka, Minister for Foreign Trade, 
the reductions are “largely artificial.” Apparently, they are to 
be financed by a special turnover tax instead of being the result 
of a real reduction in costs. In other words, they will come out 
of the pockets either of the taxpayer, the consumer, the producer 
or the middleman. It is likely. in the circumstances: to. take some 
time to find out which pays which and with what and to whom, 


though one is tempted to assume that the consumer always pays 
in the. end, 


Juggling with Taxes 


Whatever the answer to this somewhat hoary question, the 
expedient the Government has adopted cannot easily be used 
for any length of time to improve Czechoslovakia’s chances of 
competing in foreign markets. The present disparity between 
internal and external prices would seem to indicate that the 
home consumer is already having to pay more so that the 
foreigner can be asked to pay less: When both home and 
foreign consumers are kicking against the pricks of the high 
prices, juggling with taxes may fool all the people some of the 
time, but is unlikely to provide a permanent solution of the 
problem of increasing, not merely the turnover tax, but the real 
trade turnover. 

Prices, of course, are not the only hindrance to the development 
of Czechoslovakia’s export trade. Another is the extremely 
involved method of State control, due no doubt partly to the 
complicated nature of Czechoslovakia’s post-war trade treaties, 
but also to the fact that the Ministry of Trade naturally has a 
finger in the pie as well as the Ministries of Foreign Trade ‘and 
Finance. The fact that the Minister of Foreign Trade belongs 
to a different political party from the other two Ministers is. 
perhaps, an complication. So far as the nationalised 
industries are concerned there seems to be comparatively little 
bumbledom. But the private exporter is not always so lucky. 
According to the strict letter of the law, as expounded in the 
commercial colleges, he may have to have his signature to a 
contract with a foreign firm attested by a public notary and 
then go to the commercial department of the District Court 
to get a certificate that he is a fir and proper person to sign such 
a contract. It may also be necessary for him to have his certificates 
and the contract translated by an official translator into the 
language of the country to which the goods are to be exported 
and, if so, the District Court has to be asked for a further 
certificate that the official translator is a proper person to draft 
an international agreement. e¢ are even said to be occasions 
when the Ministry of Justice must attest the right of the District 
Court to attest the bona fides of the translator. Add the stamps 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade and of the Consulate of the 
importing country and it is not surprising that the fees have 
been known to total Kes 2,000—£10 in English money. 


No Place for the Middleman 


Czechoslovak export trade also has to contend with the fact 
that the change-over from private to nationalised enterprise in 
the great exporting houses is not yet complete. The grouping 
of the various concerns is practically finished, but their 
organisations are still being rebuilt. In most cases, the nationalised 

ises seem to be in favour of establishing their own sales 
Offices in all the countries with which they hope to do big 
business. Some of them have already done so. This is in 
line with the Government’s policy on internal trade, which aims 
at outting out the middleman as much as possible and developing 
a system of direct sales from factory to retailer, One of the 
reasons for frownimg on the wholesaler is that the existing 
network. of big wholesale firms is largely a legacy from the 
Protectorate and there is, therefore, a widespread desire to get 
rid of it, What the Government intends to put in its place 
is mot yet clear, but seeing that three of the four parties are 
avowedly Socialist, it is unlikely that a major role will be 
given to private enterprise. A pointer can, perhaps, be seen in 
the plans the Minister of Food, Mr Majer, announced at the 
end ef March for the food industry. Speaking to the appropriate 
committee of the National Assembly, Mr Majer said there would 
be three central societies to handle respectively grain, fruit and 
vegetables, animals and animal products. Each society, he said, 


would deal not only with internal distribution, but with import 
and. export as well, The plan aroused considerable criticism 
from private members, speaking mainly on behalf of private 
emerprise, and it is too early to judgs what its ultimate fate will be. 


544 
Sweden’s Dalton 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


Tse demand for levelling out the income and capital structure 
is as old as liberalism. And in Sweden, too, strivings in this direc- 
tion have made themselves felt fer many decades. Yet there is no 
doubt that inequalities of income and capital are much less 
pronounced in Sweden than, for instance, in Great Britain 
and the United States, and the tendency is definitely for these 
inequalities to be less and less evident. In Sweden a millionaire is 
a very rare phenomenon—less than 1,000 persons out of a total 
population of 6,600,000 own more than 1,000,000 kronor and the 
average of their capital is about 2,000,000 kronor. The number 
of small capital-owners and the average value of their property 
has become greater, to some extent due to saving through in- 
surance. The wage policy of the trade unions has meant not only 
the transference of income from shareholders to labour, but also a 
levelling out of income inequalities within the workers’ own ranks 
through a wage policy of “solidarity.” This policy has aimed 
at raising the wage level primarily of those workers that belong 
10 the lowest-paid groups. The main factor in this. process, how- 
ever, has been the continued expansion of the social security 
system which has been financed by progressive taxation, 

It has been pointed out many times in Swedish economic dis- 
cussion that the limit for taxing the higher income groups will 
soon be reached. An illustration of this is that total confiscation 
of all taxable incomes above 12,000 kronor would mean a net 
increase in Government revenue by only 175 million kronor, as 
compered with a total budget of about 4,000 million kronor. 
It has also been stressed that too high a taxation runs the risk 
of hampering econcmic progress by stifling incentive. Execution 
of the new taxation scheme presemed by a committee which 
has -been working under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Finance is definxely pushing Swedish taxation nearer that limit, 
if not across it, as the Opposition claims. 

The new taxation proposals have a threefold purpose. First, 
they aim at realising the long-promised reductions in wartime 
taxation. These abatements in the burden of taxation are, how- 
ever, primarily reserved for the lower income groups; in fact 
the reduct.ons do not extend beyond the 15,000 kronor-bracket 
as regards families or the 7,000 kronor-bracket as regards single 
persons. The second motive of the new taxation proposal is to 
lay down a plan to finance the big social reforms that are going 
to be carried through during the next five years. This means that 
the decrease in Government revenues that is caused by the removal 
of the general sales tax and the above-mentioned reductions in 
taxation of the lower income groups will have to be covered. 
This compensation is reached, partly by raising income taxes for 
the higher income groups, partly by an increased capital tax and 
the introduction of an estate duty, and partly by raising taxes on 
joint-stock companies from 32 to 40 per cent of taxable income. 


Short Cuts to Equality 


The third aim of the proposal is not openly stated in the memo- 
trandum, but is evident when studying the actual consequences 
of the suggested taxation rates. It is to reach rapidly a far more 
pronounced equality of income and capital than now exists. In 
public discussions this aspect has also been stressed by the Minister 
of Finance. As can be expected, it is the possessors of capital 
who are hit hardest in the new scheme. The Opposition has 
especially pointed out the unreasonable consequences of the pro- 
posals as regards those persons whose only means of support 
are the yield from owned capital. If the yield is calculated at 
34 per cent, the capital owner can, in fact, never retain more than 
6,000 kronor after paying ernment taxes. This maximum 
is reached when his capital amounts to 600,000 kronor and the 
yield accordingly is about 20,000 kronor. If the sum of the capital 
owned increases, the retained income after taxes decreases and 
fmally gets negative. If the capital is 3,000,000 kronor, for ex- 
ample, and the yield about 100,000 kronor, Government taxes alone 
amoun; to 103,000 kronor, i.¢., 3,000 kronor more than the actual 
income. The capital owner has to pay not only income tax on 
the yield, but also a special tax on his capital. 

One of the main criticisms directed against the committee’s 
memorandum is its total lack of interest in the economic and 
social consequences of the proposed changes in the present taxa- 
tion structure. The only exception is the part defending the 
suggested rise in taxation of joint-stock ies. This does 
comain some reflections on the possibility of unfavourable effects 
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on economic progress of such a measure. The committee wip 
not admit that increased taxation of enterprises will stifle ig 
ment initiative and refers to the fact that during wartime the level 
of investment in Sweden was exceptionally high in spite of heavy 
taxation. As has been stressed in public discussions, the com. 
mittee here fails to see that special circumstances—the 

and the subsequent shutting out of foreign competition, the 
increased armaments output, the need for substitute pr ion 
Government price policies, etc.—account for these wartime ex. 
periences. ; 


Estates and Confiscation 


The main point of the Opposition’s atrack has been the 
estate tax, which is to be paid out of the undivided estate. ‘The 
only aim of this tax is changing the distribution of property. ‘Tg 
importance from a fiscal point of view is insignificant as ‘the 
Government receipts from this tax are estimated at only some 
40 million kronor annually. In fact this tax will probably in the 
long run diminish Government revenue, as the bigger fortunes 
are thus reduced. The proposed estate tax is about. 7,000 kronor 
on an estate of 100,000 kronor and increases progressively, $0 that 
it amounts to almost §0 per cent of a 10-million-kronor estate, 
On top of this come the ordinary death duties, which every heir 
pays according, firstly, to the amount inherited and, secondly, 
his relationship with the deceased. 

The question of the estate tax has been much debated, not least 
due to the statement by the three circuit courts of appeal, which 
important judicial bodies expressly declare the proposal incom: 
patible with the Swedish constitution, as it implies confiscation 
of property for no other purpose than changing the distribution 
of property in society. The same conclusion has, by the vay, 
been drawn also by the Social Democratic Governor of Stockhola! 

From an economic point of v:ew there is, however, no douh 
that the estate tax is less dangerous to progressive forces than 
the proposed increases in the taxation of higher incomes and 
joint-stock companies. The last-ment:oned measures will definite 
hamper the establishment of new firms and the developmen; 
small business and thus work in favour of the big corporations 
already im existence. It is true that the eState tax will mean a 
change in the ownership of “family firms ”—the heirs are allowed 
to pay the duty by transferring shares, mortgages, eic., 10. the 
state—but, on the other hand, it will not directly. affect the 
dynamics of small business. . oat 

It is hard to say if any committee memorandum ever has met 
with more unanimous criticism. All the Government agencies 
asked have rejected the proposal in its present form. The Co 
operatives, which are a very potent group in Sweden, represent- 
ing 800,000, or more than 40 per cent of Swedish families, have 
strongly criticised the memorandum, as have also all the private 
organisations. The main exception and a very important one, 
however, is the Trade Union Organisation, which has given the 
proposal its general approval. This body, however, makes two 
important qualifications. First, the Trade Unions voice some. 
doubts abou: the suggesied increase in the corporation, 1axes. 
The second qualification is of a positive nature, the Trade Unions 
demanding a general capital levy. As the Social Democratic 
Party gets its main voting and financial strength from the trade: 
unions, quite naturally their views will have great weight. . Thus 
it was no unexpected development when the Minister of Finance 
recently put forward a Bill in the Riksdag, which only showed 
manor changes from the committee’s proposals. 


Outbidding The Communists 


a 


The Minister of Finance—the Social Democratic Pariy’s spixitual 
leader—has additional reasons for trying to squeeze through 
original proposal without heeding the criticism put forward. First, 
it is well known that his ideology calls for eliminating “hight 
incomes and bigger private fortunes: The second reason is of 
@ Strategic nature, and may weigh even stronger. Mr Wigfors 
has seen the political strength of the Social Democratic Partits 
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Transport Bill Amended 


N Wednesday last week, Standing Committee B sat for 

the thirty-first time, to complete its labours on the 
Transport Bill. It was a characteristic session, in which twelve 
Schedules were added to the Bill, seven of: them without any 
discussion whatsoever. For more than half of its sittings, the 
Committee has been working under the guillotine ; in seven- 
teen sessions, 116 clauses have been despatched, of which 37 
have been automatically added, with Government amendments. 
The Government demanded speed in the transit of the Bill 
through Committee, and it has certainly got it. It may also 
claim that it has a better Bill, which would be true enough in 
part. But it also has a Bill of which entire stretches have been 
given no detailed discussion, where the words originally 
employed by the Parliamentary draftsmen, occasionally modi- 
fied by the second thoughts of the Minister, seem at present 
destined to become law by the automatic operation of a Parlia- 
mentary majority. 

How does the Bill emerge? In its essential features it is the 
same Bill. The structure of the Commission, its Executives, 
and the relations of the Minister towards both remain unaltered. 
The Commission still seems dangerously small for the per- 
formance of its duties ; a large secretariat will certainly be re- 
quired behind the scenes to assist the Commission to carry on 
all its business “as one undertaking ”; and it will lack the prac- 
tical and personal convenience of being able to break off into 
sub-commuttee for the handling of particular problems. The 
Commission, it seems, is fated to: spend its time perpetually 
in august session—or else it will have to allot specific duties ro 
each of the five members, which would introduce the question- 
able element of specialisation of function which the Executives 
themselves seem to carry unduly far. As for the Minister’s power, 
it begins with the power of appointment to both bodies, which is 
cearly right so far as the Commission is concerned, but 
seems more questionable for the Executives. Mr Barnes has 
jealously guarded this power, though it threatens to weaken from 
the very outset the authority which the Commissoin can wield 
over the Executives. The Railway Executive alone will itself be 
ai enormous repository of power, responsible for the four main 
line undertakings. The “ Big | Five”! will have to feel very big 
indeed to control its policy and to secure its compliance, and 
the separate appointment of each body by even a Ministerial 
third party is not the surest way of securing what the soldiers 
call “ the chain of command.” . 

Such broad policy issues have indeed been discussed in. Com- 
mittee, but even the more spacious discussions of the early 
dayses of the Bill, which govern them, hardly suggested that 
tither side had produced much conclusive thinking about them. 
This is a realm of experiment preceded by guesswork—a realm 
m which it may be possible to assert that a small Commission 
is preferable to a large one, without knowing with certainty what 
“the right size” is. ‘Thus it is quits clear that five is better 





a mistake has been made in the size of the Commission, the suc- 
cessful fusion of transport will be the more difficult. 

There is, indeed, all too much open-mindedness about these 
questions of organisation and major policy. The Minister has 
not been completely unequivocal about the fusion of transport ; 
regional transport schemes (which obviously provide the best 
ultimate assurance of co-ordination between all forms of trans- 
port) “cannot proceed on any uniform pattern”; there are 
to be “ at the outset only a small number of Executives ”—the 
rest can be left until they have work to do. In all this, it is pos- 
sible to discern some underlying anxiety about the smoothness 
of the transition period, and in particular of the successful 
transfer of the railway undertakings on January Ist next. Such 
diffidence is wise, for the condition of railway transport by the 
end of this year may well be more critical than it is to-day, and 
the risk of inadequate transport may conceivably be added’ to 
the fact of inadequate coal and generating capacity. But it 
means that although the Bill is being enacted now, the policy 
has to wait, 

In two. respects; the Bill now provides for more equitable 
compensation; The Government guarantee of interest and 
principal on London Transport 3 per cent stock is to be recog- 
mised, though only ex gratia, for even now the Government 
will not admit any legal obligation. Secondly, the scrap-heap 
basis of compensation for railway wagons has been replaced by 
a schedule of purchase prices according to type and date of 
construction. But no improvement has been conceded for. the 
railway stocks. The old ground has been re-trodden, but no 
common meeting place has emerged between the outright 
condemnation of the terms by the railway boards and the 
obvious satisfaction of the Government at the pr of a 
“profit” of £174 million a year from the deal. The “ profit” 
is the clearest proof in itself that the compensation terms are 
in part expropriatory, for it is based on the postulate that the 
railways will. in future be capable of earning {£40 million a 
year—which is roughly speaking what they are entitled to 
receive under the wartime rental agreement. The {174 
million represents the,extent to which the Government have 
depatted from their own original principle of basing compen- 
sation on “ net maintainable revenue.” 

To earn £40 million a year, however, will involve alterations 
in charges to meet the rising trend of operating, costs. Indeed, 
an increase for 1947 is still apparently under consideration by 
the Minister, who has been waiting until the end of March to 
see whether it will be necessary, or whether the optimistic fore- 
casts of traffics put forward at the charges enquiry last autumn 
are, after all, likely to be fulfilled. What is competent for the 
Minister now, or will be within the power of the Transport 
Commission.and the Transport Tribunal, inthe fixing .of 
charges, would have been equally open to the railways had they 
reverted to their pre-war status, for the rental agreement speci- 
fically provided for a review of chatges before independent 

jon was resumed. The compensation terms remain a 
denial of reasonable rights to future railway income, and the 
difference in the income that. the. railway stockholders will 
receive is far greater than can be justified, in spite of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s assertions to the contrary, by any. 
superior element of security in the British Transport Commis- 
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sion’s stock—at least as compared with the high-grade railway 
stocks which have always been fully covered by earnings, and 
were always likely to beso covered unless some future Govern- 
ment were to change the charges machinery for the British 
railways and plunge thenr-into“insolvency. ° 

One of the outstanding gaps in the Second Reading discus- 
sion was the question of future transport charges. The Com- 
mittee stage has brought this question no nearer solution; 
there is no charges policy in the Bill, nor has one been outlined. 
For the first two years of the Commission’s life (or longer if 
the Minister so determines) there will be a breathing space in 
which charges schemes can be worked out by the Commission, 
on the advice of the Executives, and which will then be sub- 
mitted to the Transport Tribunal for consideration, together 
with arty directions which the Minister may wish to give. That 
is the machinery, but it gives no hint of policy. Government 
spokesmen have urged that, on this point at least, there 
should be a detailed enquiry before decisions are taken. “ We 
are proposing,” argued Mr Strauss, “the establishment of a 
charges system on some entirely new principles.” What are 
these principles? Let Mr Strauss answer: “ For the first time 
we shall have a central planning body charged with establish- 
ing a charges system within the general framework of making 
all their services pay ; with establishing a charges system, not 
based on what the traffic will bear, or on a profit on a particular 
service, but on the principle of what will be the greatest benefit 
to the community as a whole, and the trading community in 
particular, .. . It is an exceedingly fascinating problem.” 

It is, indeed. The Commission’s task will be to cover its 
total costs for all inland transport, and so to distribute its charges 
between the various forms of service and traffic that it will 
encourage users of different forms of transport to obtain the 
maximum advantage from each form for particular purposes. 
The distribution of traffic could be done theoretically by com- 
pulsion; or it could be achieved more harmoniously by differen- 
tial rates in favour of the best form of transport for particular 
loads ; or it might be possible to increase the load factor on 
the railways very greatly (with a marked reduction in unit 
costs) by using road transport primarily as a feeder service ; 
or, most simple of all, there might be common freight scales 
and passenger fares for all transport, with rebated rates for 
optimum loads and hauls. These are some of the possible 
approaches to the problem of charges ; they have their merits 
and demerits, but on none of them has the Government 
thought fit to express even a general opinion. It has offered no 
views on the relations which should subsist between the Com- 
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mission’s fixed and variable operating costs, on the one hand, ‘ 


and the charges imposed on the public, on the other hand. 

Part V of the Bill, which deals with charges, is ie Ga crux of 
the nationalisation issue, and’ it cannot be said that, after legs 
than seven hours’ discussion, the transpoft-using public will be 
much the wiser about the future character of the ing 


schemes for which the Bill provides. The guillotine has 


also ruled out the effective examination of the mileage limits 
under which “A” and “B” licence holders can operate their 
vehicles. 
gether welcome—has been the freeing of “C” licensed 
vehicles, in deference, as Mr Barnes put it, to the “ inc 
anxiety among the vast number of merchants in the com 
munity.” The concession is accompanied by threats—if the 
“C” licence holder abuses his “ privilege,” the Government 
will come down heavily upon him. But the of 
the withdrawal of these restrictions on the freedom of the “C” 
licence holder must be entirely salutary for the Commission; 
it will be the best guarantee—or at least the best that the 
Government is prepared to concede—that the Commission will 
be spurred and — into enterprise, and not enabled to 
lapse into monopolistic sloth. 

It is, then, a better Transport Bill that emerges from Stand- 
ing Committee. But it is also a Bill on which a lot of work has 
still to be done, first on the Report stage, then in the House 
of Lords, and if it is finally passed, by the Commission and 
Executives and the Minister. It is a framework which may 
offer scope for effective co-ordination of transport, even though 
Government spokesmen are still chary of defining with any pre- 
cision what they mean by co-ordination. In some ways, it has 
been re-styled for practical needs—for example, the compara- 
tively simple expedient for continuing the railway stock tegis- 
ters and avoiding the wholesale confusion of an exchange of 
securities for a million accounts on Vesting Day might have 
been foreseen and arranged by amy draftsman who had the 
slightest practical knowledge of the working of these matters, 
instead of having to be hurriedly devised long after the Bill 
had been introduced. Doubtless there are other matters in 
which the Bill would have benefited from a more immediate and 
a less remote approach to transport problems. It remains to be 
seen whether its concluding stages will yet afford an oppor- 
tunity for more careful consideration of the Commission's 
organisation, its operations, and its charges, or whether ai 
attempt will be made to enact the Bill with the saii® 
frantic and dangerous rush that has characterised ‘the 
Committee stage. 


India’s Economic Transition 


T is perhaps inevitable that the problems of India’s future 
should be discussed exclusively—or almost exclusively— 

in a political setting. But the neglect, if long continued, of 
the economic aspects of the impending constitutional changes 
may bring eventually a sorry retribution. Inevitably, they will 
add a heavy burden of new responsibilities to economic 
problems which are already oppressive. The war has so 


changed the shape of India’s economy, and, even more impor- 
tant, has generated so marked an impetus to further change, 


that the process of post-war transition and reconstruction was 
bound to be particularly difficult even without the super- 


imposed and as yet imponderable economic complications from 


political change 


It is oeibiaiy too soon, and might in any case be politically 
lications ; 

but the problems inherent in the post-war transition itself merit 
closer attention than they have yet received. On the wider 


unwise, to try to discern the nature of these 


issue, one guess alone seems permissible. Upon aaa 
economic policy, which is naturally the aspect that most 
concerns Britain, it seems that India’s government of 1948 ¥ 
certainly take care to demonstrate its complete autonomy im 
matters, even to the extent of severing traditional (and entirely 
voluntary) links. But much that may be done will be for. 
the sake of appearances only ; India’s interests, as r 

i 


opinion is well aware, require that any changes in the pattern 
short run, shall be more apparent than real. Two straw 












commercial and financial relationships, at all events in 


recently show the direction of the wind. India’s new Exchangt | 


Regulation Act, which closely resembles and serves broadly. 
the same purpose as Mr Dalton’s Exchange Control Act, put 
sterling formally in the same position as any other “ foreign, 
exchange: but executive orders under the Act will ensure ® 
fact the virtual maintenance of the méchanics of the preset 
system—subject to such modification as result from the event 


The one major concession—surprising and alto. © 
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settlement — sterling balances and the “freeing” of 
sterling under ¢ Anglo-American Loan agreement. Secondly, 
a Government Bill passed through the Legislative Assembly 
this week, in connection with India’s adherence to Bretton 
Woods, withdraws the legal anchorage of the rupee to sterling, 
and, in conformity with the International Monetary Fund 
Agreement, anchors it instead to gold, with the Reserve Bank 
empowered to hold other currencies than sterling, This means 
that, if sterling’s IMF parity were to be altered, there would 
be no automatic, and legally obligatory, similar movement of 
the rupee ; but the legal change will not alter the strength 
of the natural links. 
x 


What, now, of the problems of the post-war transition? 
Some of them have already passed from the plane of discussion 
to that of policy: problems of exchange rates, sterling balances 
and international trade have all become issues on which policy 
must be framed and decisions taken. They must be visualised 
against the wartime background. The principal legacies of 
war in India’s economy are now fairly well known. First, a 
huge governmental expenditure, especially British government 
expenditure, generated a large rise in the national income in 
an economy starved of imported consumers’ goods and lacking 
any highly organised tax system or fiscal discipline. The result 
was a substantial inflation, the extent of which may be gauged 
from the fact that between 1939 and 1945, as Table I shows, 


TABLE I—WAR-TIME INFLATION: MONETARY INDICATORS 
















Bank 
Wholesale Note Clearings :§ 
Prices Circulation t Monthly 
Average 
Lakhs No. of Lakhs Lakhs 
General of eras of of 
Index Rs. ks Rs. Rs, 
) i Serre 00* 18,910 55 23,783 15,776 
1939-40........... 125-6 23,855 59 24,568 18,511 
190-41........... 114-8 25,766 63 26,884 16,919 
MEGS. beece cee 137-0 41,006 59 31,896 1,460 
pS 171-0 358 61 41,049 23,464 
143-44..........5 236-5 88,249 715 59,941 35,679 
1644-45...0 60. eee 244-2 108,488 84 77,892 994 
| See 244-9 121,877 91 91,405 51,004 
Nov., 1945........ 243-6 117,637 91 93,758 48,261 
Nov, 1946........ 296-1 ,098 96 108,289 54,103 


* Last week of August, 1939= 100. + At end of period. 
§ Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, Karachi, Lahore, Madras, 
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wholesale prices rose by 150 per cent while the note issue 
showed almost a sixfold increase. Moreover, even since the 
end of the war, despite the rapid reduction in governmental 
outlays, inflationary conditions have persisted: prices, note 
issues, and bank clearings all tended to rise further during 
1946. On the external side, one of the most striking results 
of the war was the translation of India from a debtor to a 
creditor country—a creditor with upwards of £1,200 million 
of sterling assets, despite the repatriation of some £300 million 
(almost the whole). of its external debt. Thirdly, large-scale 
war production and défence works greatly hastened the process 
of industrialisation. Table II gives some indication of the 
tflects of this movement upon purely civil supplies and basic 
industrial materials. These three major developments condition 
future economic policy, which, to fill the void created by the 
cessation of war orders and to meet the aspirations which war- 
time activity generated, is largely based on an extensive pro- 
gtamme of reconstruction and further industrialisation designed 
to effect far-reaching changes in the Indian economy. 

The war-time inflation naturally gave rise to discussion of a 
Possible devaluation of the rupee. Indian prices and incomes, 
it has been argued, are now out of line with those abroad and 
tust be readjusted, but readjustment through deflation would 
avolve hardship. On this view, which still finds much support 
im Congress circles, devaluation would be the only practicable 
means of achieving the realignment, because deflation would 
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cut into the profit margins of industry and agriculture. Given 
the desirability of fixing exchange rates now at a level justified 
by current economic conditions so that disturbing changes 
may not later become necessary, the case for devaluation has 
no doubt a certain force. But the argument minimises some 
factors of great importance in the present situation. First 
is the likelihood that devaluation might cause further inflation, 
mainly, but not wholly, for psychological reasons. As there 
already exists a massive inflationary potential, largely in the 
form of hoarded notes, it would be at least imprudent to take 
any action which might energise it. It can hardly be doubted 
that devaluation now would have this effect, stimulating the 
inflationary forces already in existence and transmitting to the 
Indian economy in an intensified form the rising trend of 
world prices. At a time of hunger for goods, the mere threat 
of an increase in rupee import prices might have sharp reper- 
cussions. Secondly, as so many other countries have lately 
discovered, the argument for devaluation is in any case some- 
what academic. It disregards the facts of worldwide scarcity, 
by assuming that imports and exports will readily respond to 
alterations of exchange rates. Under present conditions, the 
course of trade is governed hardly at all by such changes: the 
volume of imports and exports is limited by supply factors 
while demand is so urgent as to be highly inelastic. Thus if 
India needs food imports (as it does) they must be procured 
—up to the limits of what can be spared by producing areas 
or allotted under allocation machinery—under Government 
arrangements or otherwise, more or less irrespective of price. 
If Indian textile factories require to be re-equipped (as they do), 
their re-equipment will be determined mainly by the pace at 
which Britain or America can produce the plant. Similarly, on 
the export side, it cannot be said that there is at present any 
restriction of overseas markets which calls for a reduction of 
export prices. To take only three examples, the demand for 
Indian products such as jute, tea and oilseeds is even now 
largely unsatisfied. 

The question as an issue in practical politics appears to have 
been settled, at least for the present, by the decision to retain 
the former parity which has been duly notified to the IMF. 
In the light of this decision an attempt may be made to con- 
sider the probable future trend of the balance of payments. 
During the middle years of the war the favourable trade balance 
increased considerably, largely owing to restriction of imports, 
but since 1944 it has been much smaller. The extent to which 


TaBLE II—War-TIME GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 








| 1938-39 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 
Cott iecegoods— 

‘aie Million yards | 4,268 | 4,269}. 4,493} 4,109}. 4,870 |. 4,726 
Papteedlad «cade cess see 000 tons | 2,576 | 1,962) 2,015} 1,804] 1,686} 1,300 
Stud Inoets.....ccxdccs s 978 | 1.285| 1,363| 1299] 1366| 1'253 
Bieished stedl...+.cs - 932 | 1245 | 1357} 2'253 | 17353.| J'268 
Goompdhnstcscs -pnases e 1,500 | ~ 1,721 2,183 | “3112 | 2044 
Heavy chemicals .:.:'000-cwts. | . 5124. 7784 w 813} ess} 778 
Petrol; .i.4..dn0heoe& 000 gals. | 20,000 | 24,116 28,617 | 29,257 | 30,611 
Pepet..os-cageestthagring tons-| 60,000 | 88,000 | se» | 91,000 | 88,000 | 100,000 
Palate... hovas Eek 000 cwts.| 577] 8051 99 | 1150] 1,129 
Rectified and dematured spirits 

ne 000 gals. | 2,656) ° S423} .. | 3645} 3,802 

otrict tea 1939-40 

Electricity generator ion units| 2,189 | 2453} 2,828} 2,855] 3,126| 3,426 


Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 





imports and exports have been controlled under war regulations 
and distorted by movements of war supplies makes the figures 
of little direct value for assessing future trends. Any quantita- 
tive estimate of trade during the next few years must necessarily 
be speculative, but the probable developments can be indicated 
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im general terms. On the one hand, while export prices may 
fall below present levels, it is not likely that the volume of 
exports will increase. If the domestic programme is even moder- 
ately successful, the export surplus will continue to be limited 
by the needs of a growing population for food, clothing and 
other articles, while industrialisation on the scale contemplated 
should not only raise the standard of living—that, of course, is 
its primary object-but will also absorb goods formerly exported. 
Another factor which may become important in this connection 
is the future of India’s competitive position in some of the 
markets opened up during the war. On the other hand, when 
the supply position permits, a larger volume of imports is prob- 
able in order to meet demands for consumption goods and much 
heavier requirements than formerly of capital goods and raw 
materials. A recent unofficial but detailed estimate anticipates 
a large increase in all these classes of imports during the next 
few years and a substantial deficit in the balance of trade. It, 
in addition, imports of gold and silver were resumed on a large 
scale, the adverse trade balance would be even greater ; but that 
consideration may dictate retention of the recently-imposed ban 
on such imports. 

As against this, some assistance may come from the invisible 
items in the balance of payments. Though the nature of the 
eventual settlement of the sterling balances is still uncertain, 
it can reasonably be assumed that it will provide for some 
release of balances to meet India’s needs for mmports (not all of 
which the United Kingdom may be able to supply) and for 
the establishment of a residual: balance on which interest will 
be payable during an extended period of amortisation. More 
doubt attaches to other possible terms such as funding Indian 
Government pensions charges payable overseas and the pur- 
chase of British investments im India. (As regards the fatter, 
it may be noted that although the Equidation of the Argentine 
sterling balances by taking over the railways offers a: natural 
parallel, there is in India no ‘such conveniently homogeneous 
block of investments available for offsetting. purposes, and in 
any case the Indian balances far exceed those held by Argen- 
tina.) An agreement might therefore permit a certain increase 
in imports and provide a modest annual invisible credit in 
interest and amortisation. On the whole, it appears likely that 
the total of invisible debit items. still payable in the immediate 
future and for the next few years will exceed the invisible 
credits. 


* 


If these estimates are realised and there is a deficit on both 
the visible and invisible account, it will be necessary to draw 
on available overseas assets and perhaps also to have recourse 
to the International Monetary Fund. The Governor of the 
Reserve Bank possibly envisaged such developments when he 
referred last year to the desirability of aiming at an import 
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surplus as helping to hquidate: sterling» balances, and-¢plth. 
advantage of being able to obtain assistance from the dns. 
national Monetary. Fund “ during periods of adjustment.” Ang 
Mr Joshi, India’s» executive director on the IMF, has already 
given warning to his co-directors that India’s quota’ of $499 
million may be inadequate for its requirements, and ‘has. 


served the right to ask for an increase. A good deal, in this 
context, will obviously depend on the mature of the sterling 
balances settlement. Glen 

Much will depend, too, on the shape of India’s trade. policy, 
still to be precisely defined. Participation im the 
International Trade Organisation is considered expedient ‘sing 
India, as a creditor nation with claims to liquidate, may benefit 
from multilateralism and an expansion of world trade. 
there is less enthusiasm for proposals aiming at a resus 
tariffs. On this aspect of trade policy, the Indian view is di 
an undeveloped country with a programme of i jalisation 
cannot be ranked with fully industrialised nations, that ‘tar 
negotiations must take account of this fact, and that protective 
measures are necessary for industrial development and the pre. 
vention of dumping. The task of reconciling these views with 
the United States proposals will not be easy, especially as the 
Indian Government is not only committed to a policy of 
economic nationalism but derives much support from ‘Indien 
industrialists likely to oppose tariff reductions. As the United 
States is keenly interested in the future of the Indian ‘market, 
this may give rise to a certain conflict of interests, the outcome 
of which is hard to see. 






* 


No details of any comprehensive policy to meet the complei- 
ties of these many conflicting interests have yet been revealed, 
pethaps have not yet been decided, The difficulties involved 
are formidable, and it will need more than dexterity to solr 
them. But in one fundamental sense the long-run interests ¢ 
Britain and India are complementary, and therein the way? 
solution may be found when the mists of politics clear sufi 
ciently to emable India’s future rulers to perceive it. Iti 
demonstrably impossible for Britain to release any large pi 
portion of the accumulated sterling for expenditure in dollan, 
and it is only in America that large supplies are now prospe- 
tively available. But India, even given political tranquility, will 
find that, for sheer administrative reasons, it is almost equally 
mmpossible for her to industnialise very rapidly. To finan 
the necessary capital imports, it must in any case rely ups 
accumulated reserves rather than upon hopes of a large cusrent 
export surplus, Hence India’s best course will be to try. to.keep 
the pace of industrialisation more or less in step with the pat 
at which Britain can. produce a surplus of capital. goods fm 
export—which is, in turn, the pace at which the residual sterling 
balances might be released. 19% 
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Business Notes 


Before the Budget 


It would be unfair, and perhaps unwise, to take too seriously 
the further reaction’ in ‘gilt-edged prices and many industrial 
equity shares which has occurred this week. The ‘combination 
of the Budget, the Easter holiday and the tail-end of the long 
account is sufficient to explain the manifest lack of support in most 
sections of the market. But this has meant, as in recent weeks, 
that a relatively small volume of stock pressed for sale has 
exerted a disproportionate effect on prices. Such a reaction 
was particularly evident in’ the gilt-edged market, where the 
slow convalescence of the last week or two has given way to the 
March malaise. Indeed, on Wednesday the prices of the undated 
securities fell by as much as j, and Treasury 2}s were again 
down to 95 and further falls of a quarter of a point. occurred 
on the following day. ‘The relatively limited capacity of the 
market is, however, now stretched to the point at which it has 
virtually no resilience—and its elasticity has been further impaired 
this week by the fact that some significant selling of the shorts 
took up most of the immediately available slack in the discount 
market. 

The review of the cheap money policy which Mr Dalton 
has promised in his Budget speech will have to be con- 
vincing if it is to put an end to the persistent weakness of gilt- 
edged stocks. His proclaimed 2} per cent basis for long-term issues 
is being preserved on 24 per cent Savings Bonds, 1964-67, but 
not with any display of conviction. And Budget uncertainties, 
coupled with the doubts about industrial recovery and the par- 
simonious summer coal allocation continue to unsettle the in- 
dustrial equity list. Tobacco and brewery shares have dis- 
counted the possibility of increased indirect taxation—in some 
cases possibly to excess, unless the Chancellor decides to impose 
such swingeing increases in taxation that demand will be cur- 
tailed ; if his policy is relatively moderate—which seems more 
likely—it may well be that the consequences of increased taxa- 
tion on beer and tobacco will be less serious, in terms of pro- 
ducers’ profits, than the market is at present disposed to think. 


* * bi 


Sir Stafford’s Easter Offering 


At his second press conference before Easter, Sir Stafford 
Cripps had three main topics—the functions of the Chief Planner ; 
the coal target ; and the review of the export programme to draw 
off manufactured goods which are urgently needed for industrial 
‘ecovery at home. One swallow does not make a summer, and 
a recovery in the trend of coal employment and output is not 
conclusive evidence at this stage that the coal crisis is solving 
itself. The number in the industry had grown to 705,640 by 
March 22nd—an increase of 14,000 since the beginning of the 
year, of which nearly half are ex-miners returning from other 
industries. These figures include no Poles. As for juveniles, the 
recent rate of recruitment has been double that of a year ago, 
but the raising of the school-leaving age will reduce the intake 
for at least a year. 

Sit Stafford was entitled to claim that the outlook on the coal 
front-is continuing to improve. He should, therefore, be the 
teadier to make a quick improvement in industry’s summer coal 
a on the lines discussed on page 508 of last week’s issue 
of The Economist. Given a weekly output per man of 5.2 tons 
(the February figure) the present manpower would produce 
approximately 190 million tons of coal, so that a further increase 
in manpower and in productivity is required if the “ indispens- 
able minimum ” of 200 million tons is to be reached this year. 
But these are the astronomical targets ; industry’s present con- 
cem is with its dole of coal under the revised: austerity alloca- 
Shane Government, ey ——— - still, os 

mg an additional. 100,000 tons . | to industry eac 
week up to the end of May. The plans for this new allocation 
have yet to be announced, and there is, as tyet, no detailed know- 
ledge at the factories about how much coal can be expected as 

ini guarantee under the summer budget. x 
Sir Stafford disclosed that the Government have reviewed “ the 
whole situation in the field of generating plant” with the manu- 

Standardisation, high priority for steel, and the 
smoother provision of components and supplies were presumably 
some of the questions under review. The export programme 
i being re-examined “to see if anything useful can be done 


there to help the home situation”—a wide phrase which opens 
the door to Sir Stafford’s wrong-headed critics and may teact on 
the success of the export drive. ‘Taking agricultural machinery, 
on which a six-weeks’ stop of exports has been imposed, as an 
example, it is surely imevitable that machinery for seed- 
sowing—which is urgently needed at this moment—is unlikely 
to get to the British farmer in time. Tf it did, he would still re- 
quire more labour to use it to the best advantage. As it is, British 
agriculture is already one of the most highly mechanised in the 
world, and the farmer will prefer 10 get through ‘this belated 
seed-time by his own energy and resource, without waiting for 
machinery diverted from the export trade, which might be in- 
valuable within a matter of days, but is more likely to be a 
matter of weeks in delivery.” A similar éxamination of ‘the 
locomotive and rolling stock position might also help, if it is 
carried out in good time before the winter transport crisis is 
upon the country. Here again, it would be dubious policy to 
divert any great proportion of output from the export trade so 
long as a single austerity locomotive or freight wagon remains 
unrepaired. 


™” 4 * 
Coals from America 


_In 1938. total exports of coal, anthracite and coke from the 
United States amounted to 11.7. million..tons, of which Europe 
took a mere 27,349 tons ; last year total exports amounted to 43.9 
million tons, despite coal and transport strikes, of which Europe 
absocbed nearly 17 million tons. These figures graphically illus- 
trate the far-reaching changes which have occurred in the world 
coal situation as a result of the war.. Indeed, they underestimate 
the cecent rate of exports, which since last summer have averaged 
2,000,000 tons a month, and last July reached 2,400,000 tons. The 
United States has raised the sights on coal exports to Europe to 
2,601,000 tons for each month of the second quarter of this year, 
and will attempt to ship 3,000,000 tons a month in the third quarter. 

These figures have relevance to arguments that Britain should 
seek to obtain coal supplies from the United States. According 
to American sources, Britain has asked the European Coal Com- 
mission to increase the third quarter shipping allocation of United 
States coal to Europe to 3,000,000 tons per month so that part of 
the British requirements can be filled from the United States. 
According to Mr Shinwell, in last week’s debate on the adjourn- 
ment, there is little likelihood that this third quarter increase in 
American shipments will be secured, owing to shortage of wagons 
in the United States. If additional supplies are provided to 
Europe, their allocation will be a matter for the European Coal 
Organisation, made by mutual agreement between the coal- 
importing countries under American supervision. ‘There is no 
prospect that Britain would be able to obtain direct supplies. In 
an elusive phrase, Mr Shinwell suggested that the Government 
“were not unmindful of the possibility of other arrangements being 
made if there were new developments,” but he refused to enlarge 
on this cryptic statement. 

Even assuming that an amount of 400,000 tons a month is made 
available to Britain through the ECO.during the third quarter of 
this year—and at the moment this is far from certain—it would 
provide a useful addition to winter stocks, rather than a comfort- 
able safety margin. One and a quarter million tons would have 
saved the situation in February, but the Cripps coal budget pro- 
poses that Britain should make next winter’s coal supplies safe 
through its own exértions, coupled with a savage reduction in in- 
dustrial supplies this summer. These supplies, particularly in the 
light of Mr Shinwell’s admission that the Government does not 
know. whether the five-day week, which begins next month, will 
have an adverse effect on production, are the urgent element in the 
coal problem. Plainly, it would be folly 10 gamble on the chance of 
any substantial import of coal from the United States this year. 
But equally it would be folly to: prevent industry from restoring 
its full rate of output as soon as.coal output permiis, ever if that 
does entail some element of cisk for next winter. 


* * * 


The Canadian Dollar 

Canada’s re-imposition, as from the beginning of this week, 
of war-time controls on the use of US dollars, has naturally 
brought into sharper focus the recent tumours that last sum- 
mer’s appreciation of the Canadian dollar to parity with the US 
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dollar may need to be reversed. It would be unwise at this stage 
to try to forecast whether a change will in fact be made, though 
there is littke dcubt that devaluation must be among the various 
possibilities which the Canadian authorities are now studying 
as a means of meeting the immediate exchange problem. Cer- 
tainly, it is an imtractable problem, which in important respects 
resembles that of Britain—namely, the problem created by buying 
in terms of hard currencies and selling mainly in soft. Canada’s 
upward revaluation of her currency last summer was made rather 
in spite of, than because of, her exchange situation. It was 
primarily a means of protecting the successful war-time policy 
of internal price stabilisation from the menace of rapidly rising 
US prices, and was presumably based on the.assumption that the 
large war-time accumulation of gold and US dollar reserves 
would comfortably suffice to meet the strain of heavy, imports 
from America until exports once again began to produce an 
adequate revenue in hard currency. But informed opinion had 
all along feared that maintenance of a high level of domestic 
employment would impose a heavy strain upon the balance of 
payments. Evidently the stresses of the past twelve months have 
been at least as great as had been feared; and they have naturally 
been accentuated by the high level of American prices. In addi- 
tion, the widespread belief that the appreciation of the exchange 
last summer was a rather rash move has produced a perceptible 
and growing speculative pressure. Though no recent figures are 
available, there is no doubt that US dollar reserves are now far 
below the $1,508 million peak reached end-1945. 

The new regulations, it seems, are designed rather to. check 
the speculative movement and to prevent any seepage of Canadian 
capital than to impose amy restraint wpon current business or 
upon the normal movement of Canadians to and from the United 
States. In future, exchange permits must be sought even for 
travel remittances of less than US $100 which formerly could 
be obtained without any application to the Control; the US 
dollars unexpended at the end of each trip must be resold to the 
Control. In view of the speculative pressures, it may be im- 
possible for the Canadian authorities to determine their policy 
solely by reference to current economic factors. So long as the 
two dollars remain at parity, there may always be some who 
envisage a depreciation of the Canadian. But, this consideration 
apart, it is very questionable whether depreciation would provide 
any perceptible relief—just as it is questionable whether the 
appreciation of last summer has, speculation apart, intensified 
the strain. Obviously, depreciation at this stage would do little 
or nothing to stimulate Canadian exports ; and, similarly, in con- 
ditions of scarcity and a high level of employment, it would be 
unreasonable to expect the inflow of American goods to be 
significantly diminished simply by making them Io per Cent 
dearer. Whether the Canadian dollar is devalued or not, 
the fundamental dilemma will remain.. Canada obviously could 
not, even if she wished, quickly re-orientate her economy so as 
to concentrate her purchases in the areas where she sells. She 
must therefore face a continued strain so long as domestic em- 
ployment is well maintained ; and, like Britain, can only hope 
that her dollar resources will hold out until the hoped-for stream 
of US lendings to the soft currency areas makes export proceeds 
once more convertible into hard currency. 


* * * 


Anglo-Spanish Money Pact 


The Anglo-Spanish Monetary Agreement which came into 
force last Tuesday adds a final link to the chain of monetary 
agreements which Britain forged with the countries of Western 
Europe in 1945-46. The Agreement follows closely the pattern 
of its predecessors, the only noteworthy differences being that 
it is to run for a period of two years (instead of the three- and five- 
year terms arranged previously), and that the basic reciprocal 
limit up to which each country is willing to hold the other’s 
currency is fixed at £2,000,000. Though the Agreement is in 
the customary reciprocal form, it is in fact Spain which will be 
the creditor ; and, as in the Swiss Agreement, it is provided that 
the basic limit to the accumulation of sterling will be increased 
by an additional sum “determined in the light of the estimated 
balance of payments between the sterling area and the Spanish 
monetary area.” The total which may thus be accumulated will 
depend very largely upon the extent to which Britain is able to 
release supplies for export ; but, in any case, the net balance will 
be subject to considerable seasonal variations. During the peak 
of the fruit moving season it may well amounted to £10 to {12 
million, even if British exports reach expectations, but the net 
balance on the full year’s trading is likely to be substantially less 
than this. But, whether the balance is large or small, the Agree- 
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ment means that Britain’s important supplies of potash, iron ore 
and pyrites, quite apart from oranges, bananas, tomat 
fruit and fruit pulp, will be assured even if British exports should 
be depressed below current expectations. : 

The Agreement supersedes both the Anglo-Spanish : 
Agreement of January, 1936, and the wartime Payments: Agre 
ment with Spain, both of which have fulfilled the purposes for 
which they were designed. The sterling which Spain accump. 
lated during the war in payment for a continued export ¢ ton 
ore, potash and pyrites, and also in consequence of certain Britis 
pre-emption purchases, enabled it to liquidate the 000, 
of commercial debts previously accumulated on the clearing an 
also to repay the loan advances of £4} million made to Spain by 
the British Government in the early phase of the war. In con. 
sequence, no arrears of commercial debts are now outstanding 
and the Clearing will be wound up... 

From the wider standpoint, the significant feature of this 
Agreement lies in its similarity with earlier agreements, for zem 
hour for making sterling freely “ expendable” under the terms 
of the Anglo-American Loan Agreement is now only a litt 
more than three months distant. Hence the arrangement wi 
Spain confirms that the main structure of the monetary: agree. 
ments with Western Europe will endure after July 15th. It wil 
be necessary, however, to make supplementary agreements tp 
provide for the “expendability” obligations. By “ expend 
ability” is meant the right of a holder of sterling accruing from 
a net balance of new current business to spend it for current 
purposes in any currency area in the world. “Expendability” 
is thus distinguished from “convertibility” in the sense imp 
in the Bretton Woods Agreement, whereby a holder of sterling 
resulting from current trade would have the right to require its 
conversion into gold or into his own currency. Supplementary 
agreements of this kind have already been made with, Belgium, 
Holland and Portugal. 


x * *x 


Have You Any Wool ? 


The Wool Study Group which met in London last wek 
appears to have achieved less than had been hoped. The lac 
of definite proposals will perhaps even relieve the minds of som 
member countries, and in that respect the Conference will inal 
probability be considered a signal success. Representatives of 
some 25 countries. with observers from the United Nations and 
Food and Agriculture Organisations, conferred for four days and 
decided nothing. They estimated world production of wool fo 
the current season at 2,905 million Ibs. (greasy basis), compared 
with a total estimated consumption of 3,395 million Ibs. Thi 
will mean a reduction’ in world stocks from 5,000 million 
June 30, 1946, to about 4,500 million on June 30, 1947.) Thi 
stock is still alarming in its size, for it represents about a yea 
and a half’s normal supply. But the total stock is less important 
than the composition of its qualities, and in fact it is believed 
that the larger part consists of poorer types. The decline is stated 
to have taken place in government held stocks, which att 
beginning of the season accounted for 50 per cent of the toul 
At the end of the season it is estimated that they will be 200 
million Ibs., or 45 per cent. If these figures are correct, it ¥ 
follow that commercial stocks wil] remain unchanged thtough 
out the current period, having merely changed in bo oc 
graphical location. On the face of it, this seems a little 
to accept. Surely it did not require an international conferentt 
to formulate such estimates as these. 

The Study Group has invited the participating Government 
to consider further the question of special studies on the & 
ordination of national wool policies. This massive but imnoquu 
phrase must have pleased the rapporteurs considerably. Buri 
problems such as these are in effect to be repeatedly 
further consideration, international co-ordination in wool will & 
no nesrer than before, although the Study Group rightly appt 
ciates that the disposal of the world’s large stocks of wool prestat 
a formidable problem. 5 

A further complicating factor, however, is the recent Seat 
Agriculture Committee’s approval of the Robertson Wool Bil 
by which the Commodity Credit Corporation in the United Si 
will be able to dispose of its:wool stockpile of 432 million bs 


at prices in competition with imported wool iomncnch mea 


But the sales must be handled so.as to avoid “ 
domestic market.” 
wool production in the United States in 1947 and 1948 
less than 90 per cent ef the comparable price in January 2 
year when it is produced, or at the COCC’s 1946 support 







8 a 
whichever is higher. The need for such a measure had, of cou 
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The Needs of Industry 


In every section of industry careful 
planning will be necessary in order 
to re-establish and develop home and 
export markets. Financial problems 
of great magnitude will have to be 
tackled. The Three Banks with their 
accumulated store of knowledge of 
commercial and general industrial 
banking are well equipped to assist. 
They command wide resources which 
are at the service of their customers. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF IND. AUSTRALIA 
= CHINA provides a complete beanie service, 


ked by De Seg a century’s first-hand ex- 
ee of tic economic conditions, for wat 
ncial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
VEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
tem, under British management directed 


branch sys 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA « BURMA «+ CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION * STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA «+ SIAM °* INDONESIA 
CHINA + THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 

Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 

renew or extend pasipens relations with the East 


would be well advi to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester ” 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATB, LONDON, 2.0.2 


Manchester Branch 
»», 82. Mosley Street, 
Manchester, 2 


West End (London) Branch 


Associgted Bank in: India ~ The Allahabad Bank Limited 
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This year Easter falls in April, and Spring brings 
many inquiries of a happy and eventful nature. 
“ T am delighted to tell you that I am to be married 
at Easter ’—so begins a letter to one of our 
branch managers. It continues “‘ My solicitors are 
preparing a marriage settlement and they tell me 
that I shall need to make a new will, as marriage 
revokes the existing one. I wonder whether your 
Trustee Company will act?” Of course the 
Company will act, as executor or trustee or both. 
Its officers, while giving the benefits of a specialized 
service, preserve friendly relations with all those for 


whom they act. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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been expected for some time, and it is disappointing to find rhat 
such measures were not considered by the Study Ggoup, as they 
are indeed full of international implications. ’ 

Much was originaily expected the Study Groups in wool 
and other raw materials when they were set up last year. Last 
week’s Wool Conference suggests that, faced with real issues of 
policy, they tend to develop frustrating inhibitions, even to the 
point of failing to produce information and facts, which is their 
primary purpose. Or is information on proposals and policies 
already agreed upon being withheld from public scrutiny? 


* * * 


British Aluminium Problems 

An important section of Mr R. W. Cooper’s speech at the 
recemt meeting of British Aluminium was occupied by a discus- 
sion of the company’s trading relations with the Government, 
which is the sole purchaser and seller of aluminium ingots. The 
position, said Mr Cooper, is obscure, and it causes the company 
grave concern. It has, of course, been widely recognised that 
British Aluminium is receiving a price for its output in excess of 
that paid by the British Government for Canadian aluminium, 
under the very large and favourable contract which was made 
last year. The difference in price is not due to amy technical 
deficiency on the part of British Aluminium—indeed, the chair- 
man claimed that the company’s furnace technique is in advance 
of that in any other part of the world—bur largely due to lower 
costs of power. 

Mr Cooper revealed that last year the company had consider- 
able difficuity in negotiating a satisfactory contract, but this year, 
apparently, the difficulry is even greater, and mo contract has 
yet been completed. The provisional price which is at present 
paid to the company is below cost of production and “ well 
below the price at which metal can be purchased in any part 
of the world to-day.” Recently, the Government has made an 
offer which is slightly below the estimated cost of production 
for this year, bur with a string attached by which the company 
will have to undertake heavy expenditure on a programme of 
modernisation and re-equipment. In a counter offer, the com- 
pany has put forward an arrangement which would provide “an 
extremely low return on the ingot side of the business” and 


DuRING a term of existence extending 
over more than a century, the Westmine 
ster Bank has built up a banking system 
elastic enough to meet rapidly changing 
conditions, strong enough to withstand 
the impact of more than one major 
national emergency. Today, a wealth of 
experience in every sphere of banking 
activity underlies the service whith, at 
over 1,000 branch offices, the Bank places 
at the disposal of all its customers, 
whether their accounts be large or small. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
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would involve heavy capital expenditure on assets. with an un. 
certain future é , NE 
Neither the exact price of the Canadian contract nor of jase 


year’s British Aluminium contract has been disclosed. 


is 
possible to get some impression of the range between the two 


figures. The Statistical Digest gives figures of home ingot pyro. 
dul imports, and consumption, and it ds known that 
price of virgin aluminium was récently increased from £72 155, 
to £80 per ton (delivered) to average out the costs of metal. pur. 
chased at home and abroad. During the second half of. 
year (that is, after the revaluation of the Canadian dollar) the 
average import price of aluminium was £66 per ton c.if. 

during the seven months to January last totalled 88,700 tons ; home 
production was 17,920 tons; and home consumption 84,300 tons, 
Since no stock figures are available, it is necessary to make 
arbitrary assumption about the cost of the supplies which were 
made available to consumers at £72 15s. per ton during the seven 
months. On the visible supplies accruing during that period, it 
can be calculated that the cost of British ingots was pr y of 
the order of £100 per ton—a little more on the figures above, but 
possibly a little less if allowance is made for metal purchased at 
lower prices at earlier dates. 

It is therefore important for British Aluminium and its share- 
holders that the fabricating branches of the concern are at present 
so well placed. In particular the new rolling mill at Falkirk 
has been steadily coming into fuller and more efficient operation, 
As was suggested in a Company Note on the British Aluminium 
accounts in the Records and Statistics supplement of March 
it is on this side of the business that favourable profits wholly 


depend. 


z 


* * * 


Industry’s Gilt-Edged Sales 

So little information is available about the liquidity habits 
of the public that the evidence, slender though it is, afforded 
by the half-yearly analysis of the distribution of bank deposits 
always merits scrutiny. The latest figures, as at December 31st 
last, are indeed particularly suggestive. ‘They reveal a ie 
reversal of the trend of the previous eighteen months, and virtu- 
ally restore the pattern of the war-time period. Except im the 
early period of the war the greater part of the increase in “ net” 





diamonds, and it is with these commodities that the prosperity of the 
country is generally associated. There are, however, many other valuable 
industries, although in some instances their relative importance in the 
economy of the Union underwent considerable change during the wi 
years. The export of sugar, for example, declined sharply until 1942 whee 
an upward trend developed. Coal exports also rose steeply, as did the 
export value of wines and spirits, while maize and fruit showed a marked 
decrease in comparison with the 1939 igs 
As conditions return to normal throughoat the world, fresh demandé 
may weil cause changes in the relative importance of the industries of 
Union. Full and up-to-date information, backed by an intimate ¢ 
of the country, is available to merchants and manufacturers interested 
trade with the Union of South Africa. it 
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bank deposits accumulated on non-persona! accounts, and in the 


years 1942 10 1944-2 quite consistent pattern was established, 


as the accompanying table shows. P rose. in 
each successive half-year, but business: deposits declined moder+ 
ately in the first half of cach year and: rose strongly in each 
second half, when they accounted for berween’7oand 73 per cent 
of the aggregate growth. In 1945, however, the pattern was 
radically altered: “ personal deposits” absorbed nearly thréé- 
quarters of the year’s aggregate increase and business deposits 
only one-quarter. In the first half of last year the contrast with 
the war period was slightly less marked; even so, personal 
deposits absorbed more than half. But now, in the second half 


DISTRIBUTION OF “‘ Net” Bank Derposits* 


Half- Years Proportion of increase in deposits 
absorbed by : 
Personal Non-Personal 
Accounts Accounts 
1940 ; Second.) HA si eee, ‘ 
104] ; First: i re 7-6 92-4 
194]: Second 15 ae..cebed 71 92-9 
1942.>:Barst, .s«eab be <Sreslsis ore > 3 gi: 
1040; Second... « » <ddivnc om ove.« 29:5f 84 a-5f 616 
9O8S; FSC oo 2 0 0 thee ee dew : se 
Was. Second. 25. SDFGS AH 28-0 35-1 72-0 64°9 
OMA; First a. coos Se. awe ; Jn 
1044: Secondghesi'. . vs «sderes « 27-4 37-1 72-6 62-9 
3065 ; First ~ viecwet Cow ery ees 51°3 48-7 
I ON i i ah ace anil 14-2 axe 25°8 
ET UE. ow ha eee oe ee 52-7 47-3 
SS SOON. > scr n te ceteian 24-7 75-3 


* After deducting bank advances. 


of 1946, personal deposits liave dropped even below their war- 
time proportion and business deposits have absorbed more than 
three-quarters of the aggregate expansion, 

The preponderance of business deposits in the war years 
obviously reflects the rapid rate of accumulation of liquid re- 
serves in industry as stocks were liquidated, depreciation funds 
piled up and tax liabilities accrued. Then, in 1945, industry 
faced not only reconversion outlays as generally understood but 
also had to carry the burden of overheads as Government con- 
uacts were tapered off. As such transitional outlays must have 
continued throughout 1946, it might have been expected that 
the pattern of deposits movements would have been similar to 
that of 1945, for there is certainly no reason to suppose that 
industry’s liquid reserves as a whole have been rising rapidly 
since the war—and they certainly cannot have been rising at 
their war-time rate. In the circumstances it seems reasonable to 
deduce that cash balances have been expanded at the expense 
af gil-edged holdings, which suggests that the resistance to the 
cheaper money drive was by no means confined to the personal 
investor, In recent weeks, too, there has been a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that most of the selling of gilt-edged 
securities has come from industrial holdings. Certainly, the fuel 
shudown produced a much smaller demand for bank advances 
than might have been expected—presumably because the neces- 
saty finance was provided. by a reduction in investment portfolios, 


* x * 


Colonial Mining Policy 


The Government memorandum on colonial mining policy 
which was reviewed in The Economist on November 231d and 
21st, 1946, has brought a rejoinder from the British 
Overseas Mining Association to the Colonial Secretary. The 
Association finds much for praise in the Government memoran- 
dum, but, as was to be expected, it puts forward a counter view 
sed. on arguments in favour of private exploitation of colonial 
mining resources. 
Association comtroverts the statement in the Colonial 
Sectetary’s paper that development of minerals in colonial con- 
ditions frequently requires considerable Government expenditure 
¥ pointing to the extensive surveys and transport facilities pro- 
vided by private enterprise. This is an argument about past 
fact so far as future policy is concerned, it would be quite logical 
argue that surveys and transport development should be matters 
fer. colonial governments, without any reflection on the part 
Which private enterprise has played in these respects in the past. 
The Association proceeds to argue that the implication of. the 
“ionial Secretary's memorandum that limited groups of private 
“viduals enjoy too large a shate of the proceeds of colonial 
8 disproved by the average gross profit of 13 per cent 
+13 per cent of gross mining proceeds) on Nigerian, Gold 
and Northern Rhodesian mining is no more than a reason- 
reward for a risky investment in a .wasting asset. 
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The Association appears to support the principle that indigenous: 
populations should be fitted for the higher posts in colonial mining, 
it asserts that the principle is opposed by: Jocal: white Trade 
Unions., But, it goes on to ‘say. that “it is: questionable 
whether it is wise to train the indigenous population to fit the 
higher posts in mining if no:such posts will be available to them 
after the mineral in the territory is exhausted.” This is surely 
to assume that the working life of a profitable mine must be short 
and to take a limited view of future mining’ prospects in the 
colonial territories. Are colonial mineral resources likely to ex- 
perience sudden exhaustion? If not, it is difficult to discern 
logic im an argument that the training of native technicians. might 
be a waste of time. Again, it may be;possible to say im 1947 that 
“the aim of all mining enterprise which is carried on efficiently 
is 10 obtain the largest output of mineral at the minimum cost,” 
but the consumer’s experience of restriction schemes before the 
war would scarcely have borne out this claim. Further, the Asso- 
ciation argues that the rights of the British South Africa Com- 
pany could not be acquired against the: will of the Company 
without committing a clear breach of faith. Yet at one point it 
criticises royalty. payments as an. undesirable form of. taxation 
of mining enterprise. Does this argument apply, for example, 
to the Northern Rhodesian copper companies, which make sub- 
stantial payments on account of royalties to the Chartered Com- 
pany? Again, is it quite fair to assume, in the attempt to prove 
that a large proportion of the gross sale proceeds from minerals 
is retained in the colonies, that payments for stores and services 
made are largely retained in the Colonies? The Association 
agrees. with much of the memorandum and has assured the 
Colonial Secretary of its whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Colonial Governments. No doubt there are features in the 
Colonial Secretary’s memorandum, particularly in connection with 
the adventuring of public money and skill in such a risky enter- 
prise as mining, that call for careful examination. On the other 
side, it must be said that the British Overseas Mining Association 
does not provide a final answer to some of the points in the 
memorandum, in particular those dealing with native labour. 


* * * 


Insurance in Argentina 


In May last year the Argentine Government promulgated 
a decree under which a Reinsurance Institute was 10 be set up. 
To this Institute all insurance companies operating in Argen- 
tina, whether indigenous or foreign owned, were called upon to 
cede a share of their business, The decree (of which a summary 
was provided in The Economist of June 22nd and June 29th last 
year) also introduced a sharp increase in the discrimination be- 
tween Argentine and foreign companies, particularly in taxation ; 
this discrimination was carried to its final conclusion by restricting 
the transaction of marine insurance on Argentine risks to Argentine 
companies. 

In the ensuing period, the original. decree. has been substituted 
by a second draft decree, issued last December, which contains 
substantially the same provisions and was submitted by the 
Government to the recent extraordinary session of Congress. 
But a development has recently occurred which seems to be of 
particular significance. It is now known that a petition has been 
submitted to the President of the Chamber of Deputies by a 
number of independent Argentine insurance companies; these 
companies, which are free from any form of control by foreign 
companies, have asked for a postponement of the consideration 
of the decree, so that they can have an opportunity of submitting 
to the Chamber of Deputies their reasons for asking for a modifi- 
cation of the proposals. The exact shape of the modifications 
which the Argentine companies have in mind has not been re- 
vealed, nor have they given even ‘a general indication of the reasons 
which lead them to argue that modifications are necessary. Yet 
the fact that they have submitted a petition ar all may be taken 
to indicate that the Argentine» insurance companies have 
concluded that the Government’s decree may not produce satis- 
factory results for Argentine companies—nor perhaps for Argen- 
tine assured. If this inference is correct, the further develop- 
ments of the Argentine companies’ step will deserve watching 
with close attention by British insurance offices. 


a —- * 
Facts for Budget Eve 


It is a pity, however inevitable, that the information given 
in the ‘annual reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
is always. published so Jong in arrear. The latest data in the 


most recent report, issued a weck or so ago, relate to the year. 
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1945-46. But there is here such a wealth of fact for the statistic- 
ally-minded, and for all who seek to probe the underlying 
arithmetic of the Chancellor's problems, that a few excerpts are 
appropriate for Budget eve. Especially intriguing, in view of 
recent discussion of the possibiliry of stimulating incentive by 
distinguishing more sharply between earned and unearned in- 
come, is a new table showing the distribution of earned income 
among surtax-payers in 1944-45. From ‘this the striking fact 
emerges that nearly one-quarter of all such tax-paye:s—that 15, 
persons with total taxable incomes exceeding £2,000—earned 
90 per cent or more of their incomes; at the other extreme, 
a similar proportion (actually, 23.7 per cent, compared with 22.9 
per cent) earned less than ro per cent. Of surtax payers with 
incomes up to £3,000, almost rwo-thirds earn at least half their 
incomes, and even if the line is drawn at £10,000 the proportion 
of taxpayers earning half or more drops only to 57} per cent. 
On the other hand, roughly one-third of all surtax paid appears 
to come from persons with incomes over £20,000, but the amount 
of income retained net by this group is so small that the scope 
for differential taxation of high unearned incomes would be in- 
significant from the revenue-producing standpoint. 

In the field of income-tax, the most striking new fact is that 
in each of the first two years of PAYE roughly 43 per cent of the 
total yield of income-tax was collected by this means. The more 
detailed income-tax analyses are not yet available for any later 
year than 1942-43, but even by that year the yield from a penny 
in the standard rate had risen to the phenomenal figure of 
£9,230,000: in 1938-39 it was £5,013,000. By 1945-46—just 
before Mr Dalton’s concessions greatly narrowed the field—the 
income-tax “region” had grown to 18} million persons with 
incomes above the exemption limit, of whom 5 million escaped 
tax through allowances; the 13} million actually chargeable 
with tax contrasted with 3.8 million in 1938-39, when the 
“region ” was 9.8 million. 

Among the stamp duty statistics, those relating to transfers 
of stock exchange securities and stockbrokers’ contract notes are 
of particular interest in the light of recent suggestions of a pos- 
sible Stock Exchange tax. The yield from transfer duties in 
1945-46 was {£7,975,000, compared with £5,623,000 in the 
previous year, with a low point of £2,369,000 in 1940-41, with 
£4,686,000 in 1938-39, and with {10,359,000 during the re- 
armament boom activity of 1936-37. Fluctuations in the yield 
from contract stamps are even more revealing, reflecting as they 
do the contrast between war-time “cash” dealings and pre-war 
“ Account ” and carry-over business. In 1936-37, contract notes 
yielded £549,000, but had dropped to only £78,000 by 1940-41. 
By 1945-46, however, the yield had recovered to the level of the 
last pre-war year, at £246,000. 


* x 2 


Buildiné Wages and Incentives 


The Building Unions’ claim for an extra sixpence an hour 
was not granted by the National Joint Council and has gone to 
arbitration. It is a claim which leaves on one side the contro- 
versial issue whether it is desirable and, if so, possible to institute 
a form of wage payment in the building industry which gives 
greater recognition to the need for incentive. The tradition of 
the National Joint Council for the building industry, which has 
worked successfully since the end of the first world war, has been 
a flat hourly rate for building twadesmen, and this has assumed 
almost sanctified recognition in the National Wages Agreement. 
That is not to say that the national minimum was never exceeded 
in peacetime. On many pre-war housing estates some form of 
incentive payment was made, whether by recognition pay, bonus 
schemes or even the less desirable “grip”: system. The objec- 
tions to piece-work paymemt cannot be lightly dismissed, for 
in building quality of output is at least as important as quantity 
and the unions retain a proper regard for the maintenance of 
their craft standards. Again, even where in pre-war days it was 
possible to organise building labour on the site so that additional 
effort could be recognised by payment related in some way to 
output, the fairness and ateractiveness of such schemes depended 
on a well-organised flow of materials and competent manage- 
ment. 


During the war, however, and since, builders have been 
required by Defence Regulation 56 AB to pay neither more nor 
less than the prescribed wage rates. This has»meant the end of 
incentives in peacetime, however much it may have been neces- 
sary im wartime to prevent poaching of limited building man- 
power. The nice calculation of neither more nor less applies 
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with complete rigidity to local authority building, though jt. 
far less effective in private building. _ At present, therefore; aie 
unions are eager to maintain the principle of the hourly. ; 
and to insist on its application im particular to local, 
building. Builders on local authority contracts. have. of Necessity to 
conform to the standard wage ; bup:there is an i i fringe 
of builders and building workers (who are less keen on DR $6 
AB than their union officials) who are conniving in its open 
breach, draining manpower from local authority building ang 
providing a positive encouragement to black market building. 


The resistance of the building unions, some employers and 
not a few civil servants to any change in DR 56 AB is the more 
difficult to understand now rhat the contracting owners for mos 
of the present hcuse construction are the local authorities, These 
are in a good position to maintain day-to-day supervision of work 
on the sites (and thereby prevent any scamping of quality of 
work), and their total outlay on building schémes is subject to 
strict scrutiny (thereby preventing any reckless rise in costs), 


The objection to local schemes of payment by results, which 
can be worked out with greater or lesser degree of formality on 
particular jobs and in particular areas, is therefore 
weakened by the character of the present housing task. The 
local authority building programme is now hampered by 
shortages of materials and by the late start to the building season, 
and the chance of achieving the target of 240,000 permanent 
houses this year is certainly dim. There is all the more reason 
for setting up a common financial interest between the joc 
authorities, contractors and building workers. In other wopds, 
Defence Regulation 56 AB, which has long ceased to serve iy 
purpose and is now a positive handicap, should be withdrawn, 
and flexible systems of payment which offer greater incentive to 
conscientious effort should be introduced. 


* * ® 


The Significance of Rising Profits 


Figures of industrial profits and their distribution betwem 
dividends and reserves for the fourth quarter of 1946 are 
in this week’s issue of the Records and Statistics s 
They show a further increase in gross profits (that is, profits 
available for interest, dividends and reserves before deduction d 
Income Tax) for 527 companies whose reports appeared in the 
last quarter of 1946 to £76,968,000 compared with £69,403,00 
in the preceding financial years of the same companies and 
£62,989,000 three years earlier. Taking the last figure as 2 
datum—it corresponds roughly to profits earned by these oom 
panies in 1942-43—the trend has risen steadily from 100 in tht 
year to 110.2 two years later and 122.2 in the latest year. Itis 
clear that some degree of profits inflation is now in train, though 
it seems moderate enough in extent compared with the inflation 
of production costs of both raw materials and wages. 


At a moment when the ordinary share investor’s es 
fastened on the Budget next Tuesday, to see whether Mr Dal 
will impose increased taxation on company profits, if ma 
be pointed out once again that, despite the rising tendengy df 
industrial profits, the imcrease in ordinary dividends has bee 
kept within very moderate bounds. Whether this degree of 
moderation will be sufficient to satisfy the Chancellor—who ba 
repeatedly put industry on its good behaviour to stabilise dit 
dends and threatened it with the possible punishment’ of 
creased taxation on profits if it fails—is another question.” Bu 
it shouid be recorded that while the fourth-quarter companies 
last year increased their distributable gross profits by over £7} 
million, they increased their ordinary dividends by little ove 
£4} million, and the share of last year’s increased profits st 
aside for free reserves and other forms of savings was raised from 
29.2 per cent to 30.3 per cent. Taking a view for. the whole d 
last year, free reserves were credited with 25.6 per cent of ds 
tributable profits compared with 24.7 per cent for 1945, whi 
the share going to ordinary dividends was scarcely changed, 
56.6 per cent. The corpus of profits from which these 
were paid itself increased, and enabled the average rate of ordinal} 
dividend to be modestly raised from 11.2 per cent in 1945 * 
12.4 per cent in 1946 on’the issued ordinary capital of the oot 
panies concerned. This average rate of dividend, of 
no-account of the effective, as distinct from the issued, capt 
profits. 
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; TAD REFUGE 
Soe botgd Assurance Company Limited. 


Chief Office : Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
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In 1946 representatives of the Company 
provided service; usually at the homes of- 
the policyholders, in respect of NINE 
MILLION POLICIES, making 190,000 
maturity payments totalling £5,200,000 and 
paying £3,000,000 in death claims. In 
addition, 1,400,000 calls were made to pay 
National Health Insurance benefits. 





LA neal 
4 Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus of 
“THE BRITISH LAW” | £1°,, for each year’s premium due and paid 


in 1946 is declared on with-profit policies. 
For INSURANCE 
| Industrial Branch: £850,000 is allocated to 

Head . Office 


increase the benefits of the majority of 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 existing premium-paying policies. 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 








HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 


a ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
o 


the Ordinary Yearly General MEETING of mee oh at the Offices of the Hongkong & Shanghal Banking Corporation, 1, Queen's Road Central, 
on Friday, 28th March, 1947. 
Te the Sharchokiers of the HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Profit, and Loss Account for the year ended 3ist December, 1946, together with the Balance Sheet at that date. 
The net profit for the year, after making transfers 


to Provisions for Contingencies out of which accounts provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and the estimated amount of the losees arising as a 
Pow of war, cpemnte to oe Ses 7g3 From this sum the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of £4 per share which, at 1/2 27,32d., the rate of the day, will absorb $7,760,842, leaving & belance of $1,841,061 
carried forvard to next year. 


The Directors have considered it necessary to tranefer a man of £1,125,000 trom Reserve Fund to add to Provisions for Contingencies in respect.of War Losses. 
‘The Hongkong Dollar figures shown on the Balance Sheet have been converted into Sterling af 1/2 27/32d., the rate ruling on the last day of the year. 


DIRECTORS. 
During the year Mr. A. H. COMPTON and Mr. H. V. WILKINSON, D.8.0., resigned on leaving the Colony, and Mr. H. D. BENHAM end Mr. N. 0, ©. MARSH joined the Board in their etead, 
M.S. H. DODWELL was re-appointed to the Board on his return to the G 


s Colony. , 
The Hon. Mr. A. MORSE, C.B.E., has been elected Chairman for the year 1947 and the Hon. Mr. D. F. LANDALE Deputy Chairman. 
The Hon. Mr. R. D. GILLESPIE and Mr, G, MISKIN retire by rotation, byt being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 











AUDITORS, 
The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, and Messrs. Lowe, Bingham & Matthews, who offer themselves for re-appointment. A. MORSE, Chairman, 
Waa vi % BALANCE SHEET at 31st December, 1908. | ee 
Share Capital Syliiyiis.. > the PCa Gb Melhores eed Ud Mad...) ak > cael) ce STAG. Wii ats ap ) SERRA 200,008 010,940,452 
Authorised and Iseued : Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness... 9 --- se uss $70,420,863 — 22,916,145 
190,000 Shares of HK $125 each fully paid dee ees ene vee HK$ 20,000,000 £1,236,979 Money at Call and Short Notice ee Sue aoe one ose owe 273,261,903 16,900,064 
Route Lisbility of Members — Se ROMO a. ee ee se ee 57,007,744 4,081,534 
Shares at HK$ Is a ass eee K$ 20,000,000 
res a $ 125 per Share HK$ 2¢ Bale. tov nar ss ete 
Balance at Sit December, 1845... 3 WKS 115,200,000 ritish Government Securities B. mn os Ls 
Lem Asnount tainetoeved to Provision for Contin- Aaa a, Dominion Colonial and other Securities... me 196,355,208 551,495,286 © 34,109,409 
os in respect of losses arising as a result ere 
wer wat put iss + ioe 8,489,47 010,04 6,080,000 ‘ 
aM ~~ a np Investments in Subsidiary Companies — si 
Profit and Loss Account... 1.841.861 113.917 Trustee and Nominee Companies at Hongkong and London ... Mis 1,600 006 98,95 
HONGKONG CURRENCY NOTES IN CIRCULATION = 8 = ei tbinntant i ance Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, including Accounts still subject oid ven veh oe 
Authored Note Issue againat Securities deposited 118,852,387 7,350,896 to Moratorium ... ‘ ol mm ete eg oa ne os » 187, 846,469 
With the Crown Agents for the Colonies — a» HK$ 46,000,000 ; Balance of Rewittances less Drafts and other items im transit .. |... rete od 
Excess Note Ixene against Hongkong Government Bank Premises at cost less amounts written off  ... oo ees eee 19,661, ae 
Certificntes of Indebtedness 


sek ek ie 370,092,086 416,092,086 25,734,862 
Curent, Deposit and Other Accounts, including Pro- oideiacienibe 
Visions for Kad and Dovbtfel Debts and Contin- 


HK$ 2,050,862,851 £328, 843,700 
Guisnin aeatacoaaee een 


bt Beads poke ee OD, woe HK$ 1,508,157,036 (Hor Dollars have been converted into Stetling at 1/2.27;32.) 
Maat Divitend in respect of year ended Slet a Sediiees aie” cazirahh nghoug 
, Ye vod: aaah RAS eee oe 760,845 ,515,917,87 9,787,943 3s 
ee re ™ A. MORSE, Chief Manager. @. MISKIN } 
salbadlisipacitah Fae tceim ie at J. A. D. MORRISON, Chief Accountant, @, & ran . Directors. 
FIK$ 2,050,962,251 £126,843, 700 N. 0. ©, 


NOTES: 1, There « : i 5 for the porchase and sale of foreign exchange, j 
: re contingent liabilities in respect of billa re-discounted, confirmed credits, guarantees given and forward contracts for the pu anc : 

& Balances in currencies in cmmenb ai Which ap official rate of exchange existed at 3ist December, 1946, have been converted at approximately the official rate ; balances in currencies in respect of whieh no offici . 

tate of exchange existed have. been converted at approximately the bank rate ruling at SIet December, 1046, or the las’ rate officially quoted prior to that date. 


a a _ REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMGERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA! BANKING CORPORATION. 


al ee ee aes 1 Eo oe eRe e rena an 7 Ser: ne othe Offices which bat we bee” 
€ have examined the abo <e Sheet with the Books of the Corporation kept in Hongkong, with the audited accounts of the London Office and with the retarns received from the other OBices which 
by remch Mannpwe. be the cake of i ae which bave a yet been re-opened, the figures included in the above Balance Sheet are ae shown by the last retarns ee eee ih of 
ean to the above obwervations we have obtained ell the information and explanations we have required and in our opinion euch Bajance par is property eee 22 Lr: fo omy aml correct vie 
: of the Corporation's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hongkong = eae, MARWICK, MITCHELL & €O. | aoanolh 
LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS . Sadie 
SADEIKONO, Tath march, 9047. ey Chartered Accountants. 








cai 1 chek, inte ipsncceivnlipalikchennihahese inland andi Ri lice np alin 
a SROTTE AOUD_ LABS ADOOUIET Tie 00s TNR re OT Feet — 
Dividend of £3 v0 ‘share in respect of the Year ended 3is ‘Desanbenp OG F< - By Profit arising from ewrent transactions during the year after making transfers to 
t3) at ‘ane ” of Sho Net “a as asec a» HK$ 7,760,842 " Provisions for Contingencies, out of which accounts provision has been made for Bad 
# Ralene carted forward to next Year, ae per Balance fheet i see aes 4,841,861 and Pebts and the estimated amount of the losses arising aca result of war...  HKS 9,602,763 
AKS 9,602,705 | 
beter me — ; 


HKS 9,402,708 
qe ees 
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* The position of Metropolitan Assented Stock under the Trans! 
port Bill has now, been clarified by. ncement by Glyn- 
Mills and Compafty, the}trusté’s & intel by the Minister of” 
Transpoct under the London Passengef Ttansport Aer, 1933. The 
present security .for the outstanding £6,540,474 Metropolitan’ 
Assented stock consists of £4aruht wi Passenger Transport . 
“C” stock. Under the Bill, this *C™” stock is due to be replaced: 
by British Transport stock worth £2,966,206 at the time of issue, 
Metropolitan Assented stockhdlders ate ‘entitled to’ interest at the; 
rare of 34 per cent until December 31, 1948, and thereafter until 
December 31, 1958, at 3 per cent. To the extent that the income) 
an the “C” stock might be insufficient to meet these rates, the 
four main line ‘railways were’ originally liable to provides the, 
difference out of the receipts. of the London Passenger Pool—a 
liability which aftee December, 1939, was borne by the pooled 
revenues of the controlled undertakings. ‘This liability after the 
Bill is enacted will fall on the British Transport Commission. Un- 
less the underlying British Transport stock is redeemed before 
December 3, 1958--a remote contingency—the Trustees will then 
distribute it pro rata to Metropolitan Assented stockholders, the 
only difference being that instead of £67 108. of London Transport 
“C” stock a holder of £100 Metropolitan Assented will receive 
approximately £47. 7s. British Transport stock, assuming for the» 
calculation that this stock is issued at par. 


oo eS De . ras 


* * * 


Ceylon and the Tea Ration 


The Minister of Food issued a warning last week concerning 
the maintenance of the teaeation. The contract for 150 million 1b, 
of tea which was offered to Ceylon producers has not been fully 
taken up. The last published figures gave total acceptances so 
far as just over 91 million Ib., leaving a deficit of nearly 60 
million Ib. Total tea imports for 1946 amounted to 396 million lb., 
of which 142 million Ib. came from Ceylon. Consumption, on 
the other hand, totalled almost 460 million Ib., leaving a deficit 
which must have been made. up from siocks.’ If Ceylon producers 
do not agree to send more than roo million lb. this year, and 
assuming that supplies from other sources (mainly India) are at 
last year’s level, then, if the tea ration is*to be maintained, a*toral 
drawing on stocks of some too million +b. will-be unaveidable. 

The. present level of. stocks must be fairly low, if the dock strike 
in Caleutta which is holding up tea shipments is sufficient to 
cause concern to Mr Strachey. It is possible that they cepresent 
less than six months’ supply and may even be nearer four months’, 
With sucha narrow margin few chances can be taken. But even 
if this short-term danger is averted and shipments are made good, 
the long-term position, with its prospective decline of 100 million 
lb. in stocks during the year, would still be umcomfortable. 

The difficulty for Britain is that both Ceylon and India are keen 
to exploit their position of monopoly sellers. They have recently 
raised prices and imposed an export duty and they are reluctant to 
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sell tea under bulk contract to the Ministry of Food when ‘they 
hope to.abtain higher prices at the auctions. Experience, j the 
recem sales prov.des no firm: eviderice as ‘yet ; 
the Ceylon Government is pursuing the right tactics from its 


point of view:y Buyne ager Coylansto gy ingltnshe ‘complain f 
after exploiting ir ers’ § ah >| y. Rave every 
right to do, the tables are later :rarhed seks its own 
advantage. Their posit.on when the food situation improves agg 
Britain becomes theit sole matket tay not, be so bgreeable, And 
it is in their longstérm interest to ehepuragé greater CONSUMption 
of tea by methods wholly opposed to the present technique of 
consumers’ ransom. f 


* J. 


Rubber in New York and London 


Although the United States Administration will control the 
“end use” of natural and synthetic rubber until March 31, 1948, 
in order to ensure the position of the synthetic rubber ji 
the private import of natural rubber into the United States has ag 
been permitted as from April ist. The Special Exchange Board 
has decided, as expected, that the date for re-opening the New 
York rubber market is to be May ast. “The resumption of private 
dealing in New York should broaden the London and Si 
futures markets ; London dealers, under Bank of England autho. 
rity, will be able to carry on arbitrage operations with both 
centres. 

In London, rubber prices are on balance a little firmer, partly in 
sympathy with the effect of modest private purchases on A 
account in Singapore. Shortage of spotorwbber persists, an 
quotation of 1s. 24d. to 1s. 2}d. per Ib. is somewhat nominal. . The 
Board of Trade continues to ask 1s. 3/id. per lb. for its small 
stocks. In order to free the market the minimum deposit for non- 
members of the London Rubber Exchange has been reduced from 
£15 per ton to £5 ; the fortnightly settlement is providing an effec- 
tive check on the creation of any undesirable speculative position. 


$ ? * AGlit 


U S Consumption of Textile Fibres 


Total consumption of textile fibres (cetton, wool, rayon-and 
silk), in the United States reached a very high level duri 
and according to Rayon Organon amounted to) 6,475 malin 
This shows an increase of over 500 million Tb. on 1945 and 
100 million lb, above the five-year average of 1941-45. Con 
sumption last year, was some §0 per cent, hove the. pre-war | 
and reflected the urgency of civilian demand and the replenish 
ment of stocks. Furthermore, it reveals the speed at which the 
American textile industry has been able to re-adjust itself to peact- 
time requirements. Cotton is still the major textile fibre witha 
consumption of 4,845 million Ib., but its position is weakening 

(Continued on page 557) 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
reports also appear in the Supplement: Harrods ; Cammell Laird; Colvilles; Godfrey Phillips; Hadfields ; Cunard. 
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Prices, Price 

Jan. 1-Apr. 9, i ie }) Price, | Apr. 8, | Yield | Vield,* 
i a ‘Securit H* , ‘ i 

ale, me y {947 | tee7 | Apr. 9, Apr. 9, 

High | Low | I 
British Funds* Hl | tesalrs a 

103%) | 1024, \Conversion 3% March 1, 1948-53...) 201% | 101f |... | 110 6 
103 101} {War Bonds 2}% August 1, 1949-51, 102} 1024 0 6 8,110 
102% | 100% Exchequer Bonds 1%, Feb. 15,1950/ 1014| 101. 021 4/1 71 
1051.1 War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53. 103 | 1034 012 4 1415 
1054 War Bonds 2}% March 1, 1952-54. 102% | 102 016 7 119 
196 ‘Funding 29°, June 15, 1952-57...) 1044 | 1 0145/2 0 
1084 | 1034p National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58 105$ | 10st 017 9,2 41 
109, War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59 ...| 105}xd 105ixd 0.181012 5 
108 Savings Bonds 3°, Aug. 15, 1955-65) 105f | 105$ 019 3/2 6 
105 Funding 24%, 1956-61 ........... l02jxd 102hxd 1 2 2 2 4 
199 Funding 3%, 1959-69 ............' 105%xd 105jxd 11 3 2 2 9 
12 017 0/2 92 
110 140, 220 
1094 163°28 
1 (10 4/2” 
Th ost | 037-10 | 240 
117 \\Consols 4% (after Feb. 1/1957)... lish (016 3/2 10 
1158 | Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961) ll linia ar) 
a Treasury Stock 2}% (after 1975). .! 1 811/212 6 
i Treasury Stock 3% (after 1966). . .| 205 | 1 611/213 2 
lilé# Redemption Stock 3% (1986-96) .. lly | 1 6 9/211 0 
99 ONO EE on con cennsnsnanea 19 2) 22211 





* To earliest redemption, except § flat yield and t assumed average life 1? years 6 months. 


Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £. 
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| ke, Other Securities | s. 
113} | 1063 1616 Haustralie 34% 1965-69.....) 108} | 109 ta 
1054 | 99 | id) | (d) |\Birmingham 24% 1966-71..), 200 100 | 308 
102 100} i) | id) |\Argentine 34% 1972 ...... 301 10145 |3 8% 
137/6 | 122/6 40 ¢| 50 © |/Angk American Corp, ids...|| 1312/5 | 132/ $B ft 
151/3 118/14, 15.) 5 @ | Angio-Iranian Oil £1....... | 1492/6 | 42/6 | 2 
Tl/- | 61/3 10 ¢| 0 €|/Assoc. Port.Cem.Ord.Stk.fi). 64/- | 64/- |S #8 
42/- | 31/- | 25 €| 40 ¢| Austin Motor A Ord, Stk. Ss. 37/6 | 37/6 |5 64 
95/44 79/6 7a 17 6|\\Barclays Bank Ord. “B" 41, 86/- | 86/6 |3 © 
243/9 197/6 45a. +20 b Bass Ratcliff Ord, f2...... / 208/- | 205/-" 12 v 
105/7) 88/9 | 12 6) 8 @ British Oxygen Ord, f1.... 98/9 | 98/9 | # 
58/6 | 50/74, 2ha| 5 b Courtaulds Ord. 41........)) 51/éxd, 51/9xd, 2 f 
29/14, 24/9 | 8 c! © 8 © Dorman Long Ord. /1..... | 2/9 | 31/9 |3e 
71/44) 68/6 | ~ 8-e} 12 © \Duniop Rubber Ord. i...) 69/9 | T/- | 3 ES 
47/6) 41/5 3a) 4 b \imp.Chem. Ind. Ord. Stk. (1) 47/3 | 41/6 |4 89 
49/6 | 40/-| the! 10 © | Lance Cotton Ord. Stk, ¢1..|) 43/- | 44/4) S05 
85/6 | 47/6 | 10 c| 5 ¢|\Lever and Unilever Ord (1) 53/- | 53/- | 10 
71/6 a Londoo Brick Ord. Stk. £1 «| +S 
} 4 
so| | ‘he iat 
58/9 | 41/6 | 128d $a8 
39 | 38, (169-58 | 174¥e | Pradential “A” (1......... iw? 
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(Continued from page 556) 
compared with pre-waft as it accounted for only 75 per cent of 
the total as against over 80 per cent in 1936-40. 

Rayon, with an annual consumption of 875 million Ib., im- 
proved its position as the second most important fibre and 
accounted for 13} per cent. of ‘total consumption. Continuous 
filament yarn showed a proportionately greater increase on 1945 
than staple fibre and totalled 666 million lb. The consumption 
of cellulose by the US rayon industry in 1946 amounted to 
426,000 short tons compared with 400,000 short tons in the 
previous year ; of this total, wood pulp provided 321,000 short 
jons of 75 per cent. According to the US Pulp Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, the available supply of dissolving pulp in 1946 was 
estimated at slightly over 490,000 tons; thus the American rayon 
industry 100k two-thirds of available supplies, leaving only 169,000 


US Texte Fiske Consumption 
(in millions of Ibs.) 














| Cotton | Rayon Wool | Silk | Total 
1936-40 Average. . . 3,525-9 379°5 375-8 49-2 4,330-4 
191-45, --- | 5,078-7 668-7 633-2 6-2 6,386-8 
Ty nc acecacepaas 4,508 -2 769-9 648-2 0-5 5,926 -8 
MUBdg cscs sceeees 4,844°9 875-4 748-4 6-3 6475-0 








rons for the manufacture of such goods as plastics and cellophane. 
The rayon industry’s consumption of 105,000 short tons of cotton 
linters has been estimated to represent one half of the total linter 
supplies. ' 

Mieticats wool consumption in 1946 reached a new high level 
of 748 million Ib, (scoured basis). This figure is almost double 
the pre-war average. Apparel wool consumption totalled 620 
million Ib. (scoured basis), which broke all previous records, but 
82 per cent of this total was provided by foreign wools and only 
18 per cent by wools of US origin. The consumption of carpet 
wool reached 128 million }b., the second highest on record. Im- 
ports of raw wool into the United States during 1946 also broke 
all records, amounting to 1,074 million lb. (actual weight). Sup- 

ies came mainly from Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 

nited Kingdom (Joint Organisation’s stock) and Uruguay. End- 
of-year commercial stocks of raw wool are estimated at §40 million 





$57 
Ib. (scoured basis), of which 438 million lb. were apparel type 


(274 million Jb. domestic origin and. 164 million Ib. foreign). 


1946 raw silk returned to the American civilian market 
for the first time since 1941, but consumption which totalled some 
6 million Ib. was well below the pre+war level. With the re- 
sumption of trade with the Far East, however, a more rapid 
expansion of silk consumption is expected this year. 


Shorter Notes 


Priorities for steel supplies in 1947 have been fixed for six 
classes: electricity generating plant for suppliers of current ; 
machinery for coa] production ; plant for gas undertakings ; equip- 
ment for conversion of plants from coal to oil-firing ; railway 
equipment, including goods locomotives, ¢oal wagons and rails ; 
and atomic energy development. No individual or total steel con- 
sumption targets have been fixed for these priority groups. 
Priority for exports is under discussion. 


* 


What may prove to be the last dividend on Stock Exchange 
shares has been declared this week. The payment is £5, making 
£8 for the year to March 25th, which is the highest total since 
£12 10s. was paid for 1938-39 and compares with £5 paid for 
1945-46. Profits have risen by £175,147 10 £359,783. The £8 
rate is equivalent to that which would be drawn from the pro- 
posed 4 per cent annuities, which are to be allotted in the pro- 
portion of two annuities for each share of £36 paid when the 
finaricial reconstruction scheme, which has already been given 
general approval, is completed. 

* 


According to London metal dealers, the Dutch domestic sell- 
ing price of tin has been raised from 410 guilders to 472 guilders 
per 100 kilos delivered from works. This is equivalent to just 
under £450 per ton. In the United States, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation raised the price of tin by 16 cents to 80 
cents a Ib. for April delivery. This is due to the new contract 
price recently agreed with the Bolivian producers. The new 
American price is equivalent to about {£445 per ton, compared 
with the British price of £437 per ton. 





SAFETY . ee Now f Priority 


Designed and constructed to provide a 
wide margin of safety, the “Bristol” 
Wayfarer has a rugged appearance which 
creates passenger confidence. It looks 
dependable and. is as dependable as it 
looks. The Wayfaret offers saloon comfort 
for up to 36 passengers and.can be oper. 
ated at rates low enough to attract many 


of those people who have True, 


never befare travelled by ait 


“ 


“If you ask me, 
shortages hit hardest 
at the man 


who wants the best’’ 





When you find WHITE HORSE WHISKY 
hard to come by, reflect that its fine-liqueur 


quality was never finer than it is today. 
MAXIMUM PRICES :-~ Bot. 25/9, ¢-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
LANNE NT RAT IA Senate nN 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


POSITION OF LIQUIDITY AND STRENGTH 
LORD ELPHINSTONE’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
within the head cffice, Edinburgh, on the 
Ist instant. The Rt. Honourable’ Lord 
Elphinstone, K’T., Governor of the bank, 
presided. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the 
chairman said:—For the first time in our 
long history our talance sheet takes account 
of liabilities and assets in excess of £100 
millions. The expansion of £10 millions in 
our deposits is in accord with the general 
experience and is a reflection of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of deficit financing. There has 
been a satisfactory increase in our advances 
and loans. They are now slightly higher 
than before the outbreak of war. The figures 
have been arrived at after making full allow- 
ance for bad and doubtful debts—these 
having been provided for as usual by specific 
reserves. 

With increased funds at our disposal we 
would welcome applications by credit worthy 
borrowers and we trust that the latent enter- 
prise in industry and commerce will enable 
us to utilise a larger proportion of our re- 
sources in direct kending for trading pur- 
poses. 

There has beeu a relatively small fluctua- 
tion in our note circulation which is still 
more than three times the pre-war total. 


As_a.counterpart to the expansion in avail- 


able funds investments have been increased 
by £5,000,000 during the year. The market 
value of these is substantially in.excess of the 
figure at which they appear in the balance 
sheet. 


°oBRANCHES REOPENED 


The return of staff has enabled us to re- 
several branches and sub-branches 
which were closed temporarily during the war, 
The amount shown im our books against 
bank premises represents much less than real 
value, but we shall have to face iderable 
ire when controls permit of our over- 
taking arrears of maintenance and reconstruc- 
tion. Funds have been set aside to cover 
these potential outlays. 
The total of cash, bank balances, docu- 


3 


ments m and money at call and 
short notice is. cent. of our liabilities 
to the public. ing bills discounted (in- 


Treasury bills), Treasury deposit 

aon invest » we have an aggre- 

of , wh ae 89 per 

f current liabilities. is you will 

agree shows a position of liquidity and 
strength. 


The directors have thought it desirable to 
transfer to the published reserve fund 
£250,000 from reserves set aside for con- 


BG 








“d ri 


the war which are now 


no red. With a further allocation 
of £1 from the current year’s profits, 
our reserve fund now stands at £2,600,000. 


ULI FOR THE YEAR 
Ee. io Pea St of eo net profits 
account is taken. reduction i 
income-tax—is modest in relation to the 
expansion that. has taken» place in..our 
resources. Opetating costs have again in- 
creased substantially while on.a large pro- 
portion of our funds a very low rate of 
interest is being carned. 


it 
the 


The net profits are ...........0..:.0568 £303,215 
Add the balance from last year ... 161,133 
464,348 
Deduct :— 
To reserve fund : .......... £100,000 


Transferred to trustees for 
officers’ pension fund ... 30,000 

Transferred to Bank of 
Scotland widows’ fund 10,000 

Dividend at 12 per cent. 

per annum, less income 
SS pe nasa he 158,400 
————— 298,400 


Leaving to be carried forward ...... £165,948 


The past year has been one of difficulties 
and disappointments for all, but it was only 
to be expected that the process of recon- 
version and rehabilitation would present 
serious problems and that, in the nature of 
things, many of the controls and restrictions 
imposed by the necessities of war-time would 
have to be continued. The acute shortage in 
man-power and iaw materials rendered that 
inevitable. This country, having sacrificed 
most of its vast ovcrseas investments and 
expended its material resources in prosecut- 
ing the war, has been impoverished. It was 
and still is in an extremely debilitated con- 
dition. America and Camada have come to 
our assistance with large dollar credits, on 
terms that must, in our present state, be 
regarded as generous. But even with that 
assistance—and assuming it is wisely and 
prudently expended—our financial position 
in the family of nations is precarious. Not 
only is our standard of living in jeopardy, 
Our status as a first-class Power is at stake. 
Unless the true position is realised by our 
people and all our energies and resources are 
harnessed to the task that faces us the outlook 
cannot be other than bleak. 


PRESENT SITUATION 

In some aspects our present situation is as 
desperate as that which faced us at the worst 
period of the war, and if we are to fegain 
our lost position it must be tackled in the 
same spirit as-prevailed then. Honest hard 
work in all grades of employment, coupled 
with maximum. efficiency in management and 
direction, are called for, and indeed, should 
be demanded. A favourable response from 
all classes would go far towards easing and 
ultimately resolving our difficulties. ‘Dong 
to high taxation and the ill effects of scarcity 
and inflation the temptation to many to give 
of less than their best is perhaps greater now 
than ever before. A fundamental need of 
progress and welfare is a restoration of that 
high moral standard'which in days gone by 


actuated the majority of the people of this. 


country, but which I regret to think is now 
less in evidence. A recovery of the pride in 
doing a good job and in the faithful per- 
formance of duties would be of immense 
value to our nation materially and spiritually. 

At this critical juncture the responsibilities 
and tasks of government are perhaps heavier 
than at any time in cur country’s history. 
Inspired leadership and high statesmanship 
could, I believe, recreate in our people these 
qualities and virtues which they seem tem- 
porarily to have lost, It is surely not too 
much to hope that é¢ven yet these may be 
forthcoming! 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF ; 
would take this opportunity to express 







manage "staff of the bank at head 
ine Orancnes. labours have con- 

tributed im mo-small degree to the highly 

satisfactory results of the past year, © «s 


a 


‘of William Hollins and 


s of the di $ to the executive, 


The report and sccounts were adopted, due to the increase in raw 
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WILLIAM HOLLINS AND” 
COMPANY, LIMITED .. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS _ 
The 39th annual ordinary general ecttg 


Company 

was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Nottingham, 
Mr Douglas Hamilton (the chairman), in 

the course of his speech, said: A year an 

the British textile industry was i - 

ward with confidence to a steady 

from war-time restrictions. To 9 jj 

extent our expectations have been jy 


Raw wool markets have been freed from eon. 


trol, thus enabling us to replenish c 

and ensure the maintenance of the hight 
dard of “ Viyella,” “Clydella,” “ Dayella,” 
and our other famous brands. In i 

with Government policy as well as in our 
own long-term interests we have applied gi 
possible effort to the restoration of our export 
trade, in which we have made considerable 
progress. is 


SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 


oie 


Despite our most strenuous efforts 
labour and notwithstanding the ima 
working conditions and hours and higher 
that have been introduced throughame ae 
industry, our total number of operatives js 
still greatly below our 1939 level. It appe 
to be usual nowadays to look upon 
of manpower as an accepted fact ; # 
that be the case or no, surely it should be th 
duty of the Government to ensure that what. 
ever manpower is available should be’ ep. 
ployed to the best possible advantage of te: 
nation as a whole. At the same time, the 
Government, faced with the gravest economic 
problems that have ever confronted the 
nation, should realise that anything which 
impedes the progress of the basic industries 
is to be avoided at all costs. : 


oe wees 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The trading profit amounts to £24834, 
compared with £225,006 for the preview 
year, i 

I regret that the lion’s share of our proses 
again goes to the Exchequer, £155,000 being 
required to cover our taxation liability. Now 
that Excess Profits Tax has come to an end, 
you will be interested to know that your com- 
pany, during the years 1939 to 1946 has co- 
tributed by way of income tax and EP. 
no less a sum than £1,453,000. id 

After providing tor taxation, £5,000 for 
war damage loss and oes in respect of the 


preference dividend, remains a 
of £85,872 ieiecheitls-the amount 
balance of C108163° haha 

e 163, out of which your 
Kage, wosliliead 000 to general resent 
which now at £80,000. The 


a dividend of 7} per cent m 

the ordinary shares, which will absorb 
of £52,388, leaving a balance of ‘ 
be carried forwards» cess « si 
The only changes in the balance shee 
special es 



















calling for comment are: 

On the assets side: An increase of 
£350,000 in our ‘stocks is attributable 
to the gepieniehmess of get ro va s 
an increase of approximately ,000 in 
dry debtors, due mainly to increased 
over in the latter part of the year; % 
reduction of approximately £230,000 jt 
tax reserve certificates held, accounted for! 
the surrender of certificates in payme 
taxation liabilities and the reduction i 
provision necessary at the year end, by 
of the reduced rate of E.P.T. 

On the liabilities side: We have 
a suspense account £91,362, 
net amount of the E.P.T. post-war 
to which we were entitled at 
1946, and the increase of just over 
in trade creditors and accrued charges, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS 
SIR. GEORGE BARSTOW’S REVIEW 


The ninety-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Prudential Assurance ‘Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, -in 
Londo! 


n. 

Sir George L. Lewis Barstow, K.CB., 
Chairman ot the Company, in the course 
of his remarks, said ;: — : 

With your permission, and in accordance 
with our usual practice, I will take the 
report as read, : 

In my remarks this afternoon I propose 
for convenience to quote round figures where 
appropriate. 


NEW BUSINESS IN THE LIFE BRANCHES 


In the ordinary branch the number of 
policies issued during the year, including 
group life and overseas business, but not 
group pension business, was 145,000, com- 
pared with 70,500 in 1945, assuring sums of 
£73,200,000, compared with £30,800,000. 
The highest previous total of new ordinary 
branch sums assured was £32,500,000 in 1937, 
Of the total new sums assured in 1946, the 
home business produced £53,200,000, com- 
pared with £17,200,000 in 1945, and «the 
overseas business produced £20,000,000, 
compared with £13,600,000. 

In the industrial branch the number of 
policies issued during the year was 2,231,000, 
compared with 1,336,000 in 1945, assuring 
sums of {£101,900,000, compared with 
£52,900,000. The highest previous total of 
new industrial branch sums assured was 
£69,700,000 in 1938. 


CHEAP MONEY AND ITS EFFECTS 


The consequences of the current low yields 
are of fundamental significance to an institu- 
tion such as ours, whose contracts are in the 
main based on the principle of accumulation 
of money over long terms of years. 

Thus the financial adjustments set out in 
the valuation report, and briefly outlined in 
the directors’ report, are of particular im- 
portance in that they reflect the new condi- 
tions to which I have referred. Firstly, it 
has been necessary to increase the rates of 
premium at which we are prepared to write 
new business. Secondly, it has become 
necessary to strengthen the valuation bases 
of our home assurance business by reducing 
the future net rates of interest assumed. Al- 

it was impracticable to make detailed 
ions On appropriately revised bases as 
at December 31st last, there have been in- 
tluded in the liabilities additional sums 
which are estimated to be sufficient to enable 
the valuation rate of interest to be reduced 
from 24 per cent. to 2 cent. for ordinary 
assurances iss in the United King- 
dom and Eire, and from 24 per cent. to 2} 
cent. for industrial branch assurances. 
Provision for a reduction to a lower 
ion rate of interest in the ordina 
branch, as compared with the industr 
branch, reflects the difféfence in the weight 

taxation in the two branches. . 

The cost of this additional provision is 
substantial. It will be seen from the direc- 
‘ats’ report that, while there are available 

_ this purpose two non-recurrent items 
appear in the 1946 accounts of the 
oon branches as a result < changes a 

, practice, major part 
test has been met in the industrial branch 

Utilising the investment reserve fund of 
and in the ordinary branch by 
ing the investment reserve fund of 
£3,850,000, together with £3,000,000 from 
Ptofit on investments account. 


INVESTMENTS 


The other main factor affecting institu- 
the guvestors in the past year has been 


pment of the Government’s 
nationalisation programme. 


“F 


The net yield earned on the ordinary 
branch fund during the year was £3 7s. 1d. 
Per cent., and on the industrial branch fund 
was £3 10s. lld. per cent. We have again 
received substantial payments of arrears of 
interest from investments in enemy and 
formerly enemy-occupied territories and these 
are shown under separate headings in the 
accounts. 

ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the premiums were 
£20,900,000, an increase of £3,100,000. The 
total sums assured in force, including 
bonuses, exceeded £400,000,000; the cor- 
responding liabilities, as increased by the 
provision made for strengthening the basis 
of valuation, exceeded £160,000,000. The 
death claims amounted to £2,900,000 and 
claims by maturity of endowment were 
£9,300,000. 

The surplus in the ordinary branch, in- 
cluding £213,318 brought forward from the 
previous year, is £2,592,954. The allocation 
of this amount is set out in the directors’ 
report. The directors have declared a rever- 
sionary bonus of £1 per £100 sum assured 


for participating policies in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


During 1946 the sums assured, including 

uses, in force in our overseas life 
branches passed the £100,000,000 level. Most 
of the branches commenced operations in the 
years 1930 to 1932, and at the outbreak of 
war the sums assured in force including 
bonuses, amounted to about £45,000,000. 
During the war years most branches con- 
solidated their position and recorded healthy 
expansion, and the business in force at the 
end of 1946 was £107,000,000, the annual 
premium income being £4,100,000. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premiums 
were £32,100,000, an increase of £1,800,000. 
The total sums assured in force, including 
bonuses, exceeded £800,000,000; the cor- 
responding liabilities, as increased by the 
provision made for strengthening the basis 
of valuation, exceeded £277,000,000. The 


death claims amounted to £9,000,000 and 
claims by maturity of endowment were 
£8,600,000. 


The surplus of the industrial branch, in- 
cluding £1,078,170 brought forward from the 
previous year, is £6,041,107. The allocation 
of this sum is set out in the directors’ report. 

The directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus at the rate of 16s. per £100 sum 
assured on participating policies issued by the 
Prudential, which were premium-paying 
policies on December 31, 1946. This bonus 
is subject to completion of payment of one 
year’s premiums. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In my speech a year ago I stated that with 
the change from war to peace we could look 
for more vigorous growth in our general 
branch premium income. increase of 
£963,000 for the year 1946 is the largest we 
have ever recorded and the total premiums 


The surplus for the year before the inclu- 
sign of the sum eaiees one a ro 
previous year is 5661, compared wi 
£262,803 for the year 1945. Included in the 
surplus for 1946, moreover, is a non-recurrent 
item of accrued interest of £42,591. : 

Details of the disposal of the surplus in 


the general branch are given in the directors’ 


eport. In view of the expansion in this 
weaneh, the reserves have again been in- 
creased by transferring £100,000 from the 
surplus to the additional reserve fund. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Monsanto Chemicals Limited, was held, on 
the 25th ultimo, at the company’s registered 
office, Victoria Station House, S.W. 1. 

Dr L. F. Nickell (the chairman), who 
presided, reviewed the com: any's activities 
during the year. Many difficulties in the 
matter of shortages of fuel and raw materials, 
supplies and equipment have been en- 
countered, and constant attention and sus- 
tained effort, far greater than anything ever 
experienced, have been required to mect 
these problems, Particularly distressing have 
been the difficulties with packages and coal. 
The chemical. business is one in. which 
packages are especially important, and the 
range of packages required is a wide one. 
A number of makeshifts have had to be used 
during the year, and these have not always 
succeeded in getting goods to the customers 
in proper condition. 

At present the situation is extremely diffi- 
cult, and is not becoming easier, but every- 
thing within the company’s compass has 
been done, and is being done, to meet it. 
Like all industry, the activities of the com- 
pany have been adversely affected by the 
fuel shortage.. This is a,serious and basic 
preblem that faces not only this company 
but the entire country. It is inconceivable 
that this problem of adequate production 
of coal cannot be solved. It must be. The 
only alternative is chaos. But time is the 
essence ; not only must it be solved, but 
in the shortest possible time, Yet, in spite 
of all these handicaps, the year has been a 
record ons thanks to the efforts and spirit 
shown throughout the company’s organisa- 
tion from top to bottom 


INCREASED BUSINESS 


At the last annual meeting reference was 
made to two _— for the expansion and 
development the company’s activities—a 
short-term and a long-term one. In spite 
of the difficulties already referred to, marked 
progress was made with the short-term plan 
throughout the year. Much of this plan still 
remains to be done, but the progress already 
made is the factor chiefly responsible for the 
satisfactory increase (35.5 per cent.) in the 
company’s business, and an important factor 
in the increase (80 per cent.) in’ trading 
profit. It is gratifying to note that with 
this increase in business 33 per cent. was 
direct export business, and a further im- 
portant percentage of domestic sales is 
known to have been exported in the form 
of customers’ products, 


With respect to the long-term plan, long 
deliv 


periods for ulpment and the 
general shortages of building materials are 
proving a great handicap. t plans have 
been eine 


eted, and construction is on the 
ogg Bor ioge Saye Brent mint mp lbeieiabbey 
the despatch that the country’s economic 
plight will permit. We are all faced with 
grave and serious problems, and this com- 
pany will have to share in these, but that 
ee aoe deter the on y from any 
reasonable expansion or opment. There 
are always problems, and there always will 
be, and it is company policy to go forward 
as expeditiously and rapidly as possible, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After depreciation of £69,343 and pro- 
vision for taxation of £572,859, the accounts 
for the year a Say wee at ae 
a profit of £237,87 , surplus 
reserves of £1,503,284 (£1,046,034), ‘current 
liabilities and provisions of £846,662 
(£811,168), and current assets of £1,765,368 
(£1,490,101). A tax-free final dividend of 


£70,000 on the ordinary shares is recom- 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE 


INCREASED NEW 





COMPANY, LIMITED” 


BUSINESS 


Mr. J. WILCOCK HOLGATE’S REVIEW 


Mr J. Wilcock Holgate, the chairman, 
cresiding at the eighty-third annual ordinary 

~eneral meeting of the Refuge Assurance 
Company, Limited, heid at the Chief: Office. 
Oxford Street, Manchester, in the course of 
his speech, said:— 

The report | now submit for your approval 
is distinctive in that for the first time since 
1938 it refers to a period throughout which 
our work was carried out under peace-time 
conditions. That is not, of course, to say 
that there do not still remain many difficul- 
ties resulting from six years of war; we are 
all, I fear, uncomfortably aware of these in 
our private lives as well as in our business. 
As far as this company is concerned, we have 
been called upon to face a continued fall in 
the rate of interest on new investments and 
also an increase in the costs of goods, 
materials and services, with a consequent 
adverse effect on our expense ratios. On the 
other hand, our investment position is very 
strong, and we are able to record a greatly 
increased new business as compared with 
1945, together with a most satsfactory rate 
of collection of premiums. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVING 


During the year the total amount assured 
under our policies increased by over 
£16,000,000 to £246,369,471. The total life 
assurance funds now amount to £90,444,998 
—which are, of course, the property of our 
policyholders—in addition to which we hold 
investments reserve and other funds amount- 
ing to over £6,500,000; and the magnitude 
of these figures indicates the importance of 
the contribution the company makes towards 
the national object of increased saving. 
Money laid out in the payment of life 
assurance premiums is not money spent, but 
money saved, 

During the year the amount of our new 
business incréased in remarkable fashion. 
This was due in part no doubt to the absence 
of many things which the public would 
otherwise purchase; but it was due also in 
very large measure to the return of so many 
individuals to their normal civilian life and 
their assumption or reassumption of domestic 
responsibilities. It is widely recognised that 
the value of £100 to-day is not what it was 
ten years ago; aS a coMsequence existing 
assurances are being very generally increased 
in order to compensate for this faa, and 
indeed jn the ordinary branch the average 
yeatly premium in our new business has 
almost doubled since 1935. In the industrial 
branch we have moved far from our original 
position as providers of whole life assurance 
at ld. a week, and we have fully justified 
the opinion expressed.in 1853 by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons to the effect 
that the appara of [fe assurance was 
*“ capable a great extension, not only in 
the higher and middle classes of society, but 
also. among the humbler classes, to whom 
it has recently been v oe peceeney 


applied.” Policies may still taken at id. 

aw but the average new eae pre- 
mium is very considerabi having 
increased from 3.7d. in 191 a hast year. 


This increase is due to the rowing apprecia- 
tion of the vahie of ies incorporating 
an endowment premiums under 
which now. form 73 .per cemt..of our new 


business. 
VALUATIONS 


In the ordinary branch the life assurances 
valued were as follows :— 
Amounts 


Policies Premiums 
541,466. £97,047,136 £5,039,887 
The number of new policies effected was 


= ,831, assuring the total sum’ of of ni geee 

$ against comparable figures of ——o and 
£5.96, 391 im the previous year. The pre- 
mium Spied increased by £252,760 to 
£5,419,207 -and the net interest amounted 
to £1,483,462. The expense ratio was 12.91, 


as aga‘nst 10.74 in 1945, and the life assur- 
ance fund now amounts to £45,564,724, in 
addition to which there is an investments 
reserve fund of £2,250,000. 

In the industrial branch the policies valued 
were as follows:— 


Policies Amounts assured Premiums 
8,830,096 £,149,322,335 £8,032,770 
The premium income was £7,654,318, 


showing an increase over that of the previous 
year of £88,836; and in this connection I 
should point out that this increase is affected 
by the fact that in 1945 there were 53 weekly 
accounts as compared with 52 in 1946. The 
life assurance fund now amounis. to 
£44,880,274, having increased by _ over 
£2,500,000 during the year, in addition to 
which there is an investments reserve fund 
which now amounts to £3,100,000. The 
expense ratio was 27.78, as against 26.73 in 
respect of 1945. 
ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 

After a careful review, not only of the 
present circumstances, but also of the future 
effects upon our interest income of the pre- 
sent policy of cheap money, your ‘board 
recommends the declaration of a reversionary 
bonus in respect of ordinary branch with 
profit policies at the rate of {1 per cent. 
on the sum assured in respect of each full 
year’s premium due and paid in 1946. It is 
recommended also that until further notice 
an interim bonus be allowed on policies be- 
coming claims by death or survivance at the 
rate of {£1 per cent. on the sum assured. 

In the industrial branch the policies are 
in form non-profit: but an amount of profit 
has been allocated to policyholders and out 
of this sum it is proposed to grant the fol- 
lowing additional benefits:— 

As regards existing premium paying poli- 
cies (with certain exceptions) dated prior to 
January I, 1942, and all “age 90” paid up 
policies, the amounts payable in respect of 
deaths or survivals of endowment. terms 
which occur within the twelve months com- 
mencing March 20, 1947, will be increased 
oy, amounts varying from 6d. to Is. 7d, in 
t ; 

I regret that circumstances have at last 
ppd it necessary for us to prepare new rates 

remium which will come into force at an 
y date. These new rates will in general 
shoe imcreases as compared with those at 
present in force; but I need not remind you 
that they will apply only to new 
and that those now in force will be un- 
affected. It is the first time in the history 
of the EET that the whole of the 
prospectus has been revised in an upward 
direction, I deplore the circumstance: but 
facts must be faced. 
INVESTMENTS 

Perhaps the aspect of our work during 
the year that has caused us the most concern 
is the matter of our investments. The rate 
of interest in long-term Government borrow- 
ing. fell. appreciably during «the year. It 
is true that as a result the margin een 
the book values of our investments and the 
corresponding market values, which was al- 
ready very large, has been further i 
but at the cost of rendering extremely diffi- 
cult the task of AVON OU grewing funds 
at remunerative rates 

The position will be further worsened by 
the loss of income we shall have to suffer 
if our investments in railway securities are 
replaced. by Government stock at 2} per 
cent.; which would involve the company in 
a reduction im gross income of some £90,000 
a year, It occurs to me to reflect that the 
unattractive investment outlook 
affords little encouragement to the thrifty 
man who wishes to save money for his 
family or against his old age. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MERLAS RASA Gee 
2 LIMITED 
FURTHER BXPANSION 


SIR CHARLES A. INNES’S © 
STATEMENT ba 
ae R 

The annual general meeting of the Me. 
cantile Bank of India, Limited, will be held 
on the 22nd instant, in London. gees 

The following is an extract from the stija 
ment of the chairman (Sir Charles A Top 
K.C.S.I., C.LE.), which has been cireniss 
with the report and accounts for the vest 
ended December 31, 1946: — 

The business of the bank has cosiiia 
to expand. In spite of the termination of the 
war and the big drop in military ex 
especially in India, there has been a 
large increase in deposits while on the aSsets 
side the most noteworthy features ate an 
increase of more than £4 millions in Gah 
and of more than £6 millions in bills, Joan 
and advances. Our holdings of 
securities are down by £3 millions, ‘and the 
proportion of our deposits applied to th 
financing of industry and commerce has risen 
to 41 per cent. Our profits at £180,837 show 
4m improvement on those of last year, and 
we have been able to increase the dividend 
from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. As regards 
allocations, there is only one point to which 
T need draw your attention. We Propose 
to repeat last year’s allocation of £50,000 to 
premises account, Our project for 
our Bombay office which has been held a 
by the war has now become urgent, and we 
caMnot postpone it any longer with safety, 






CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


In India the year witnessed a deterioration 
of the political situation. Ik began with ros 
first in Bombay and then in Calcutta. Th 

arrival in March of the Cabinet Mission hal 
a quietening effect, and the announcement 
in the Budget for 1946-47 of the abolition d 
the Excess Profits Tax led to buoyancy a 
the Stock Exchanges, and prices were drivts 
up to very high levels. In August, however, 
fierce communal riots broke out in Caleta 
and later spread to eastern Bengal and Bit 
Ree ey tenet eae 








$0 serious as. in the Previous year, Tema 
difficult, and the high prices of food grat 
caused much distress eae _ Poste 


epidemic of 


Sees 


THE FUTURE 


As regards. the future, the Prime 3 
announcement must be fresh 
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Government of Madras -has_ recent! 
7 spectat bobae 


had to 
arm itself with sto deal with 
the menace. j fix}! 


The new taxes announced by the Finance 
Minister in the Budget, ‘particularly the new 
business tax, caused concern. and further 
depressed share values. It was feared that 
the new business tax would act asa deterrent 
to that industrial development which is so 
necessary for India’s economy, and it jis 
satisfactory that the Finance Minister. has 
since agreed to make it less severe, As re- 

rds the future of this bank in the new 
Fis. I will only say that we have the confi- 
dence and good will of many Indian clients 
and that we have a long record of useful 
service to Indian trade and industry. I be- 
fieve myself that the opportunity of con- 
tinuing that service will remain. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Ceylon was given large powers of | self- 
government in the mew constitution an- 
nounced last May and also a pledge that 
it would attain the full status of a Dominion 
in a comparatively short space of time. and 
politically the year was a peaceful one. On 
the economic side, trade statistics give an 
encouraging picture. 

urma was ravaged by war more than any 
-_ country in the Far East, and though 
seme progress in rehabilitation. has been 
made, basically the country is still in a bad 
way. The emphasis is still on politics rather 
than on economics and the physical restora- 
tion of the country. In Siam the difficulties 
are mainly economic, Mauritius had a good 
sugat crop and is showing signs of recovery 
from disasters of the previous year, when 
the sugar crop on which it depends was badly 
damaged by cyclones. Reports from Malaya 
are generally favourable. Recovery in Hong 
Kong has been remarkable, and the colony 
did an immense trade in the year, though the 
of local manufactures has not yet 
started to any great extent. 





GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 
A GRIM OUTLOOK 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 27th ultimo, 
in London, Mr Sidney S. Lamert (the chair- 
man) presiding. isi 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
culated. statement : ii 

A valuation of our securities shows that 
there has been an appreciation of rather more 
than a quarter of a million pounds in the 
yeat.. The obvious comment is that it would 
be a poorly chosen portfolio which did not 
show substantial appreciation in the buoyant 
markets which have prevailed until recently. 
This Trust, with substantial reserves formed 

accumulated revenue undistributed in 

the past and with a well-balanced portfolio 
era widely distributed and care- 
ted, is in a sone en : 

Ne revenue has expanded by £7,000 in 
found figures, which justifies us in recom- 
t to you an increase of 1 per cent. 
ade distri tte on our oem = 
a round 10 pet cent. t : 

We suggest this increase should be by way 
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WESLEYAN, AND, GENERAL, ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


A RECORD YEAR 


The one hundred and sixth annual 
genetal meeting of this society was. held, 
on the Ist instant, Mr Arthur L. Hunt, 
F.S.S., F.C.1.1., the ‘society’s chairman and 
managing director, in the chair. 

The chairman, in, moving the adoption of 
the reports said: In these days of shortages 
of commodities of all kinds, there is, never- 
theless, no shortage, limitation or restriction 
affecting life assurance, which remains freely 
availadie to all im normal health, who wisely 
seek its protection. 

During 1946 the society issued 9,018 
policies. in_the ordinary life department 
assuring £3,164,437; this was more than 
double the figure for the previous year and 
18 a record for the society. 

¢ premium income of the ordinary life 
department at £1,018.693 exceeds the million 
pound mark for the first time, while that of 
the industrial life department has reached 
oh 197,58, The premium income of the 
re, accident, motor vehicle and employers’ 
liability departments increased by 30 per 
cent. to the record figure of £86,976 com- 
pared with £66,663 for the previous year. 

Premium income of the society as a 
whole is £2,880,841, being an increase of 
£164,081 in the year. 

The society’s  ssets 
£22,674,290, having 
£1,244,117 in the year. 

The valuatior, of liabilities discloses a 
surplus in each department. The surplus in 
the ordinary department was sufficient to 
enable the directors to declare a reversionary 
bonus at the rate of {1 per £100 sum assured 
at a cost of £104,765. 

The surplus ir. the industrial department 
was sufficient to enable the directors to allo- 
cate £40,000 for the benefit of industrial 
department policyholders. Additions, up to 
a maximum of 10 per cent. will be made io 
the sums payable on claims arising either 
wee or maturity on or before April 5, 
1 


have reached 
increased by 


The directors have increased the general 
reserve to £250,000 by a transfer of £15,000 
from the ordinary department. The general 
and investments reserves together now ex- 
ceed £1,000,000. 

The amount advanced to house purchasers 
for the year 1946 was the highest for the 
last twenty years, notwithstanding that the 
society does not encourage the purchase of 
hous¢s at excessive prices. 


NEW FORM OF ANNUITY 


In November last the society obtained a 
favourable decision against the Irland 
Revenue in ihe Court of Appeal concerning 
a new form of annuity policy issued by the 
society. The society had issued an annuity 
7 to Mr Charles Hart in 1944 providing 
‘or two benefits to be paid, namely, benefit 
(1) an annuity during Mr Hart’s lifetime, and 
benefit (2) a capital sum at his death com- 
puted, as follows: —< he die upon 

ing his expectation of life by the mor- 
tality table used by the society, the sum then 
becomiag payable was to be equal to the 
money which Mr Hart had paid for the 
Annuity Policy; should he die carlier a 
smaller amount was to be payable and should 
he die later a larger amount was to be 


ble. 

Per Hart was given the right to anticipate 
the capital sum which ¢ due on his 
death by means of loans on which the society 
did not require interest to be paid. Repay- 
ment of the loan was to be effected at Mr 
Hart’s death by setting off any loans advanced 
to Mr Hart against the capital sum then 
becomin: able. 

The sehen had succeeded in dividing a 
purchased annuity into its two components 
—capital and income. The Inland Revenue, 
quite rightly, decided to test whether the 


policy was sound at law, and in 1945 the 
question was submitted to the Special Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue who awarded 
Judgment in favour of the society. In July, 
1946, the matter was icferred to a Judge of 
the High Court, Mr fustice Macnaghten, wha 
reversed the Special Commissioners” decision. 
In Noventber, 1946, Lord Justice Greene 
(the Master of the Rolls), Lord Justice Cohen 
and Lord Justice Asquith of the Court of 
Appsal quashed ‘the Judgment of the High 
Court. In view of the wide importance’ of 
the case an Appeal by the Inland Revenue to 
the House of Lords was permitted, but F do 
not yet know whether the Inland Revenue 
mtend to carry the matter further. I -would 
have been glad to be able to announce ‘that 
the society was able to commence: isstting 
these attractive annuity policies on a large 
scale, but you will realise that whilst an 
appeal to the House of Lords is ding there 
are difficulties in doing this. When Mr Jus- 
tice Macnaghten delivered his Judgment 
against the society ceriain sections of the press 
were not very kind to us and many people 
were left with the impréssion thar the society 
had been attempting to do something which 
was net guite proper. Nothing is further 
from the truth. .There is mo disgrace in 
trying to change the existing situation, if it 
is a bad situation, by any lawful means, pro- 
vided proper respect is paid to the justifiable 
rights of all parties. The society was. very 
careful, when designing its annuity policy, 
to respect the rights of the Inland Revenue 
to be able to tax as income everything which 
was properly income. 

The taxation of purchased life annuities 
is a glaring example of an injustice which has 
not been put right notwithstanding many 
protests by individuals and organisations such 
as the Institute of Actuaries, the Life Offices’ 
Association, and the Associated Scottish Life 
Offices. ‘This injustice is particularly harsh 
on those people who after a life-time of hard 
work have saved a capital sum on which they 
have to depend for the rest of their lives. 
The cheap money policy of the present ad- 
ministration makes it almost impossible for a 
man to live on the interest deriving from his 
capital and he has no alternative but to live 
on his capital, generally by purchasing a life 
annuity. It is, therefore, consistent with the 
present policy of the Government that the 
unfair rule which bears so grievously upon 
an annuitant should be obviated or citcum- 
vented. 

It seers to me that there are three possible 
courses of action for the Inland Revenue to 
follow. Firstly, the Inland Revenue could 
bring in legislation to stop the effects of the 
policy, if their appeal to the House of Lords 
were to prove unsuccessful. I, however, do 
not believe that the Inland Revenue will do 
so, because the financial effect to the Trea- 
sury of the issue of the policy would be very 
much less.than most people believe, and, 
moreover, any preventive Iegislation would 
bear such a stamp. of injustice upon. it. ihat 
Parliament mught well refuse io ratify it. 
Secondly, the Inland Revenue might amend 
the law so as to allow a proper proportion of 
purchased life annuities to be free of tax, in 
which event the society’s policy would became 
unnecessary. In doing this the Inland 
Revenue would gly be inion an example 
set by some of the is. Thirdly, the 
Inland Revenue could accept the position as 
determined by the Judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, which would mean that from now 
on by perfectly legal and proper means all 
new annuitants —_ be or to canes inet 
tax was charged on the interest t 
of their contracts.. Thus a hardship would 
be removed within the existing law and with- 
out the need of any special legisation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROWNTREE AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR G. J. HARRIS’S REVIEW 


Speaking at the 50th annual meeting at 
Yorx, held on the Ist imstant, the chairman, 
Mr G. J. Harris, said: 

The profit earned in the year, after 
charging all expenses, and after providing 
for amounts payable to direction and labour 
under the company’s profit sharing scheme, 
for all Government taxation, and for directors’ 
fees, is £317,544, compared with £269,589 
in 1945. You will see from the account that 
this increase of £47,955 in the balance of 
profit reflects an improved trading profit, a 
substantial reduction in the imcome tax 
charge, and a larger provision for the depre- 
ciation of fixed assets. The reduced charge 
for income tax arises mainly from the reduc- 
tion in the standard rate from 10s. to 9s., 
and the reduced amount required to cover 
the 1947/48 liability. The larger provision 
for depreciation represents depreciation of 
new assets acquired during the year, and the 
writing down of older plant and machinery. 


DIVIDENDS AND ALLOCATIONS 


The addition of the year’s profit to the 
amount brought forward from 1945, together 
with a transfer of £8,965 from investment 
reserve, to which I will refer later, gives a 
total of £607,734. Preference dividends for 
1946 already paid absorb £169,800, and 
£12,500 has been distributed already to 
ordinary shareholders as an interim dividend 
at the rate of 24 per cent. free of tax, leaving 
a balance of £425,434 uow to be dealt with. 


The directors recommend that out of this 
balance £65,000 be transferred to contin- 
gencies reserve, and that a final dividend at 
the rate of 74 per cent. free of tax be paid 
to the ordinary shareholders, which will 
require £37,500. This final dividend, with 
the interim already paid, will bring the dis- 
tribution to ordinary shareholders for the 
year up to 10 per cent. free of tax, compared 
with 84 per cent. free of tax in 1945, If you 
approve these recommendations there will 
remain a balance of £322,934 to be carried 
forward to 1947, compared with £281,225 
brought in from 1945—an increase of 
£41,709. 


The proposed transfer of £65,000 to 
contingencies reserve includes £25,000 to 
bring the reserve for unemployment benefits 
under the company’s scheme to an amount 
sufficient to cover the maximum commit- 
ment for one year under the terms of the 
scheme, which is being amended to pro- 
vide improved benefits, to which I will refer 
later. The remaining £40,000 of the £65,000 
proposed transfer, is for an obsolescence 
reserve to facilitate re-equipment. 


PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATING GOVERNMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


After dealing with various items in the 
balance sheet, the chairman continued: The 
Government has referred to the need for 
management (by better organisation, layout, 
and equipment) and for labour (by greater 
effort) increasing materially the output per 
man hour. The Government is entitled to 
whole-hearted support from management 
and labour to achieve this purpose. 

Important though that issue is, however, 
in the case of this industry, it is not the most 
important item in determining consumer 
prices and values. A 2 oz. block of plain 
chocolate had, in 1939, an ingredient cost 
of 38.7s. Me cwt. The new 1947 ingredient 

eo be 135s. an tet 

38. per Cwt. lo costs, including 
selling, and administration, were 51.9s. per 
cwt. in 1939, and 54.78. per cwt. in 1947, 

m increase of only 2.88. per cwt. © That 


small increase includes the effect of con- 
siderable reductions in distribution cost. 


The sensational increase in the price of 
cocoa and the great increase in the price of 
sugar will cause the 2 oz. block of chocolate 
to be sold later this year at fully 100 per 
cent above the pre-war price. 


The object of export is to be able to 
import equipment, raw materials, and food; 
I am giving these facts to underline the 
great importance in this connection of the 
price we pay for imports, and because of a 
conviction that the ultimate price to the 
consumer is always a matter of capital 
importance. 


Substantially eight years of sellers’ market 
conditions have made the Government, 
industry, and the unions alike under-rate 
the devastating silent power of the consumer 
to ease off buying, even with shortages, when 
prices get beyond reason. 


As was recently announced, £7,000 mil- 
lion cash is available for £6,000 million of 
goods and services. This dangerous situa- 
tion will assuredly bring its own nemesis 
and none of us can expect to escape its 
ultimate result. 


TENDENCY OF PERPETUATING CONTROLS 


No govermnent in power after the war 
could escape being faced with the gravest 
political and economic problems that have 
faced this country in this century. Even so, 
there are trends in policy in tackling post- 
war problems that would appear to some of 
us likely to worsen rather than improve our 
economic condition. While shortages and 
consequent controls last, it is an administra- 
tive necessity of the Government to deal 
with industrial problems at industry level 
rather than company level, but there are 
signs, such as the powers taken in the 
Industrial Organisation Bill, of perpetuating 
controls over a wide field which (whether 
intended to do so or not) lead in the direc- 
tion of the corporate state. ‘Trade associa- 
tions, either as such or acting as wartime 
associations, have greatly extended their 
membership during the war, because 
Government departments have settled policy 
at industry level; and therefore membership 
of the employers’ negotiating body was 
practically a necessity, if only to keep in- 
formed on matters of supply and price of 
the industries’ products. The basic prin- 
ciple of operation was to allocate Sadie, 
according to usage during the year preced- 
ing the outbreak of war, and equity between 
manufacturers was thus maintained in a 
rough and ready way. Similarly, prices were 
on a basis that at least retained all the 
manufacturers in membership. 


PRESENT POLICY NO SOLUTION 


_ As regards consumer goods, I confess an 
ignorance of how it is possible to secure full 
employment at rates satisfactory to the 
unions with, at the same time, profits satis- 
factory to all trade association members, and 
margins satisfactory to all distributors, with- 
out the grave risk of arriving at a quality and 
price for products unacceptable to the mass 
of consumers. This condition can be masked 


food ee to £364 i and 
living on the SA iCetudian tone we 
these devices only defer a settlement and do 
not provide a solution of our problem. 

The chairman concluded with an exhaustive 
analysis of the Government's policy for tack- 
ling the nation’s problems, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC 

LIGHT AND POWER — 
COMPANY, LIMITED ~ 
SIR JOSEPH NALL ON THE Bit 


nee ee ea Meeting of this 
mpany was on the instant, 
London. P a a _ 
Sir Joseph Nall, the chairman, dealing "a 
with the accounts, said that with ‘a 
the shortage of generating capacity ate 
country, one must go back over 20 years + 
the real beginning of that menace. He 
been one of that small group of 
in the House of 
voured to expose 
Electricity Act of 1926, which was 
on the Weir Report, which he and 
had endeavoured to show was a facts 
fallacious and fundamentally futile docy; 
The underlying theory of that 
the Act was that an alleged oy of 
peomre capacity Sr due to m i 
ties and companies building too much 
ahead of requirements, ian - 
In fact, they had only been exercisia; 
common business pt in an j 
which they knew was in its early stages ani 
was bound to experience a vast and ineres 
ing expansion as the years progressed. 
far as spare plant was created by the 
of expanding generating capacity, it 
enabled unforeseen demands for new : 
or breakdowns to be met without any ¢ 
turbance to consumers, and the 
inter-linking between the various autho 
for co-operation and mutual aid had be 
well advanced before the Weir Report, — 
He was in no way criticising the Centr 
Electricity Board, but they had he required 
to work within the obligations of a statutory 
scheme always fundamentally unsound. be 



















. Cause it tended to decrease the percentage of 


spare plant available and merely diverted 
capital expenditure from the building of 
generating plant, the lack of which they now 
bewailed, and put the money into a:huge and 
costly transmission system which 

nothing and merely increased over-all costs, 


A VAST UPHEAVAL 


The Electricity Bill now before Parliament 
sought still further to impose the process 
rigid centralisation in the direction an 
management of generation by transferring th 
whole ownership and daily management ¢ 
the huge stations to an entirely new anda 
yet unconstituted body of persons, wh 
according to the Bill need not know anything 
whatever about electricity supply or prodi 
tion. To make matters worse for the o- 
sumer, it would hand over the t 
system from the present experienced loal 
organisations—muricipalities or ani¢ 
to a series of and probably a 
fied boards yet to be appointed, who ¥ 
be responsible for the administration ad 
management of utterly unwieldy, unwal 
and unworkable areas of distribution. 

The vast upheaval was bound to. 
development and check progress tows 
creased efficiency and divert the activities? 
experts and executives from immediate ax 
practical problems now requiring their umget 
and concentrated attention. Of vital smpot- 
ance to consumers, and partic ularly industad 
consumers, was the proposed abolition ## 
Electricity. Commissioners. It 1 
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THE CLYDE 'VALEEY \ELECTRICAL 
POWER COMPANY 


NATIONALISATION NO BENEFIT TO COMMUNITY 
RAW DEAL FOR SCOTLAND 


The annual general meeting of this com- 

ny was held, on the Ist instant, in Glasgow, 
Mir Robert Robertson, LL.D., the chairman, 
presiding. y 

In the course of his speech when moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts for 
the past year, the chairman said :— 

The Electricity Bill having passed its 
second reading I need no longer expand on 
the objections to the nationalisation proposals. 
Like you I regret the passing of this great 
yndertaking, built up entirely by the fore- 
sight, ability, perseverance and energy of its 
founders and their successors, who have con- 
trolled it since its inception. 

I am still strongly of the opinion that the 
disappearance of this company will not be to 
the benefit of the community. 


COMPENSATION TERMS UNFAIR 


Dealing with the provisions of the Bill 
{ agree with the view expressed in many 
that the compensation terms to be 
afforded to the stockholders are entirely un- 
fair. To determine the value of an under- 
taking on Stock Exchange quotations is 
altogether unsound because various factors 
enter into the make up of the price. To fix 
the purchase price on a present day quotation 
would be wrong because the shadow of 
nationalisation has had serious depressing 
effect on the value of the shares. On the 
other hand, to take the market quotation of 
almost two years ago is again fallacious be- 
cause no consideration is taken of the change 
in circumstances since that date. Clyde Val- 
ley stocks were always looked upon as gilt 
edged, but it is easy to-day to make a selec- 
tion in market quotations of stock of com- 
panies which were not regarded as being 
more safe than ours and where the 
tions are very much in excess of 
prices mow proposed to be paid to 
our stockholders. Further, the market 
value is to some extent fixed by the 
yield and stockholders of the prudently 
managed company whose directors preferred 
to apply a considerable amount of the profit 
to the development of the undertaking in- 
stead of paying it in dividend are being 
penalised compared with undertakings which 
preferred to pay a larger proportion of their 
profit to their st . Where the profits 
have been ploughed back into the business, 
thus providing capital without interest 
as i; the case with this company, the 

t rs are entitled to more considera- 
tion than that now being afforded to them. 
Apart from the loss in the capital value of 
the shares, the stockholders are severely 
Penalised by loss of income. At the present 
rate of interest afforded by Government 
securities, taken as 2} per cent., there will be 
4 substantial Joss in income to the stock- 
holders amounting to 33.68 per cent. on the 
frst preference stock, 35.94 per cent. on the 
second preference stock and 27.5 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock. 

The provisions in the Bill regarding Scot- 
land cannot be viewed with equanimity. 
yet es tel ahead, es North of 

equately exp 
Scotland is to be denied the alleged benefits 
of. nationalisation, while Southern Scotland, 
which includes practically the whole of the 
areas, is to be tacked on to England, 
aan constitute two of the fourteen areas 


P are to be administered to all intents 


Purposes from the central control in 
London, so that so far at least as 
tlectricity is concerned, Southern Scotland 
teally becomes a part of provincial 
England. The characteristics of Southern 


Scotland are to be ignored to the detri- 
ment of. the consumers. Again Southern 
Scotland is divided into. two areas. . The 
proper method of development is to have a 
combination of urban and rural demand so 
as to obtain a proper diversity of load, but 
two-thirds of the electrical consumption and 
50 per cent. of the population is centred in 
the artificial south-west area. Obviously, the 
south-east area must be under a very con- 
siderable handicap in further development. 


CHEAP ENERGY FOR ENGLAND 


If we must Fave nationalisation, then Scot- 
land should be separated from England and 
administered as one entity. Industrial Scot- 
land’s chief ¢sset in the past has been cheap 

tr which, with the exhaustion of the 
narkshire coalfields is in danger. A cheap 
supply of electricity could be maintained by 
forming Scotland into one entity, obtaining 
the benefit of cheap hydro-electric energy 
produced both in the Highlands and South 
Scotland, and thi; could be accomplished 
without disturbing the plans of the Hydro- 
Electric Board for the development of the 
Highlands. Under the Bill the benefit of 
this cheap energy will go mainly to England. 
Scotland again is getting a raw deal. 

There is another matter to which I must 
refer. In the Second Reading of the Bill, 
the Minister of Fuel and Power saw fit to 
make some observations on our last issue of 
capital in 1938, and stated categorically that 
the stockholders had made a profit of £750,000 
on the issue. The Minister’s statement was 
misleading and untrue. The facts are that 
the shareholder made no capital appreciation 
at all) The Minister also stated that the 
Electricity. Commission protested against the 
issue. ‘That also is incorrect ; no protest was 
made. 

Again, the Minister’s statement infers that 
the consumer was prejudiced, but from the 
date of the new capital issue, the average 
selling price per unit per annum fell steadily, 
and did not rise above the 1937 price until 
1943, when the tremendous rise in the cost 
of coal began to affect the charge to the 
power consumer. The company did not in- 
crease the charges current at the time of the 
issue to the consumer, which remained at the 
same tariff until January, 1947. 


NEW PLANT DIFFICULTIES 


During the present winter the company 
was directed to make considerable interrup- 
tions of supply to many of our consumers, 
which we did with regret. These interrup- 
tions in supply arose from two causes— 
national shortage of generating plant and 
shortage and poor quality of coal. One im- 
portant cause which has not received the 
prominence which it deserves is the vastly 
increased number of consents which require 
to be, obtained before new plant can be 
instalied. : 

As an example, on July 31, 1939, the com- 
pany was directed by the Central Board to 
instal an additional 30,000-kw. generating 
set at our Clyde’s Mill power station. The 
consent of the Electricity Commission was 
received on August 16, 1939, and work was 
commenced immediately, the set going into 
commercial ‘usé in ber, 1941. “On 
July 5, 1946, the company was directed by 
the Central Board to instal two generating 
sets of similar capacity at Clyde’s Mill power 
station. Application was made for the con- 
sent of the Commissioners on July 24th, but 
to-day—nine months later—the consent has 
riot yet been received from the Commis- 
sioners because of the new procedure. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


$63 
“KING LINE, LIMITED 
ENCOURAGING RESULTS 
OUTLOOK FOR TRAMP SHIPPING 
SIR VERNON THOMSON’S VIEWS 


The 58th annual meeting of King Line, 
Limited, was held, on the 2]st-ulumo, in 
London, 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., G.B.E., who 
presided, said: Gentlemen,—The directors’ 
report, with the accounts for the year 1946, 
having been circulated a few days. ago, I 
assume it willbe your. pleasure, as usual, 
to take them as read. It was with deep 
regret that the directors had to record. the 
death, on January 12, 1947,.of their esteemed 
friend and colleague, Mr Percy Cross. 

For the first year’s trading since the com- 
pany’s tonnage was released from. direct 
Government. service, the directors.are glad 
to be able to submit results so encouraging. 


DISTRIBUTION AGAIN 


After providing for all taxation on the 
year’s profits, also providing for deprecia- 
tion of the fleet as set out in the profit. and 
loss account, the net profit for the year was 
£180,611, to which has to be added the 
zmount brought forward from 1945. The 
company’s reserve account has been aug- 
menied by £100,000, and the directors re- 
commend a tofal distribution of 15 per cent. 
for the year 1946, less income tax (the same 
as for the previous year), carrying forward 
the balance of £178,853. 

The initial income tax allowance on 
capital expenditure on new tonnage acquired 
since 1944 has been debited in the profit 
and ‘oss account and applied as additional 
depreciation on the vessels concerned, thus 
utilising this helpful concession under the 
Finance Act. The investments are worth 
substantially more than the £819,386 at 
which they stand in the company's books. 


ABNORMALLY HIGH COSTS 


The company owns six motor vessels and 
one steamship as set out in the report. The 
vessels are of an average age of 10 years 
and stand in the company’s books at the 
moderate figure of £6 12s. 4d. per ton d.w. 
To a tramp shipping company, dependent as 
it is upon the volume the trade of the 
world, and the seas being open to the com- 
petition of all flags, it is of cardinal import- 
ance that it should have efficient tonnage at 
competitive costs, 

Shareholders will appreciate that ship- 
building costs are at present abnormally 
high, being more than twice pre-war cost ; 
repairs and running costs also are similarly 
in excess of pre-war. This is a iod of 
transition. e¢ immediate outlook for 
British tramp shipping for the next few 
months continues good ; beyond that no one 
caa say definitely. It is prudent ship 
management policy to write down as soon 
as possible high cost of expensive tonnage 
while current remunerative freights permut. 
From past experience of tramp shipping 
approximately three years out of ten are 
good years. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


To enable Britain to import its vital sup- 
plies of food and raw materials at this time, 
exports ‘are of the utmost importance. This 
is emphasised in the Government White 
Paper Economic Survey for 1947. British 
shipping services overseas rank as U.K. in- 
visible exports; they are higher than any 
other single industry exports. The import- 
ance of British shipping in the national 
economy is thus in peace-time second only 
to its services to the country during the 


war, 
In 1939 the King Line fleet aggregated 
107,370 tons d.w. ‘o-day it has a total 


d.w. of 64,320 tons. Eleven vessels were 
lost during the war ; four have been replaced 
If this old-established tramp ship- 


so far. 


564 
ping company is ta replace the major portion 


of the tonnage lost and so play its part in 
maintaining an adequate and ient British 
Mercantile Marine, it is obviously advisable 
to retain in the business more than woul 

otherwise be necessary, This policy is in 
the best interest of the continuing share- 
holder and of our country. 


IMPROVED PAY AND CONDITIONS 


Following the seafarers’ outstanding ser- 
vice to the country in the cause of freedom 
and right, to which your directors paid 
tribute throughout the war, shareholders will 
be glad to know that after long negotiations 
by the National Maritime Board, which is 
composed of representatives of seafarers and 
shipewnecs, agreement has been achieved 
voluntarily which will ensure as compared 
with pre-war greatly improved pay and con- 
ditions of employment in British ships, with 
security of tenure. I trust this will be of 
lasting benefit to British shipping and its 
personnel. 

The accounts were approved and the re- 
tiring directors re-elected. 


LONDON & LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET REVENUE 


THE HON. W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of London & Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, will be held, on the 16th instant, at 
116 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, the Hon. W. B. L. 
Barrington, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The net revenue exceeded that of last year 
by £9,747. After providing for the dividends 
on the preference stocks, £28,704 was avail- 
able for the ordinary stockholders, which is 
equivalent to 21.75 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock before deduction of income-tax, as com- 
pared with last year’s figures of £19,609, or 
16.1 per cent 

The sum of £5,000 has again been trans- 
ferred from profit and loss account to general 
reserve, Which now amounts to £115,000. 

The directors are recommending the pay- 
ment of a final cividend on the ordinary 
stock of 8$ per cent., which will make the 
total distribution 12} per cent., as against 
Il per cent. last year. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The market value of the investments was 
£2,347,585, as noted on the balance-sheet, a 
figure which is £731,845 more than their 
total book value as stated in the balance- 


sheet. The position may be summarised as 
follows :— 
Appreciation in value of in- 

Wee as 5. caetais £731,845 
Capital reserve ...........s.<cer $1,006 
General reserve ................ 115,000 
Profit and loss appropriation 

WS asc ts <a bakeries 15,317 

£1,143,168 


each £100 of ordinary stock being thus repre- 
sented at January 31, 1947, by net assets of 
approximately £576 (afte: provision for the 
final dividend). 


ISSUE OF ORDINARY SHARES 
FORESHADOWED 

The directors propose to make an issue of 
ordinary shares at an early date, 

With this end in view the 15,000 shares of 
£10 each created but not yet issued will be 
divided into 150,000. shares of £1 each; 
20,000 of these £1’ shares will then be offered 
in the form of ordinary shares pro rata to the 
—s ee £2 10s. ad share, 

is represents one ¢ in respect of every 
“12 ordinary stock. These shares, when fully 
d, will be converted into ordinary stock 
will rank pari passu with the existing 

‘¥ capital, 
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SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 
MR SYDNEY S. GUY’S SPEECH 


The adjourned thirtieth and thirty-first 
annual general meetings of Guy Motors, 
Limited, were held on March 4th at 
Woalv eC; mest S. Guy, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.LA.E., A.M.LE.E. (chair- 
man and managing director), presided. 

The following is the chairman's statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 
With your permission as both the 1945 and 
1946 accounts are published together, I will 
deal with the earlier year first and subse- 
quently draw your attention to matters which 
concern both years. 

The only difference between the 1945 and 
the previous year’s figures which requires 
explanation is the large increase in the stock. 
This apparent increase was due to the fact 
that towards the close of the 1945 financial 
year we were completing contracts for mili- 
tary vehicles and Government payments on 
account of work in progress had largely 
ceased, so that we were then financing our- 
selves. 

Referring to the 1946 accounts these show 
the effect of increased capital subscribed in 
October, 1945, amd the increased reserve 
account by the premium obtained on the 
share issue less its cost. Another ap- 
preciable alteration will be seen in_ the 
items “Fixed assets.” I should explain 
that if we were to adopt the latest practice 
in the arrangement of the accounts we could 
not present a proper picture in regard to the 
amount written off and reserves created 
thereby on buildings, plant and machinery, 
unless we obtained a valuation of these 
assets. Your directors also felt this course 
was desirable because, as pointed out at our 
annual meeting in December, 1944, the figure 
at which these items stood in our books did 
not “in any respect adequately represent the 
extent of our organisation,” “the result of 
the heavy depreciation which had been 
written off over the years.” 


THE WORKS AND PLANT 


Since the war ended we have received 
many visits from customers who had not 
previously seen our works and we have also 
exchanged visits with all the important 
British heavy commercial vehicle manufac- 
turers.. In practically every case the visitors 
have expressed their astonishment at the size 
of the factory, the excellence of its layout, 
the quantity and quality of its modern equip- 
ment, and were surprised to find we manu- 
factured practically every component for one 
model or another. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that no 
heavy commercial vehicle manufacturer has 
a higher percentage of modern plant and 
equipment than your company and employ- 

some 1,400 to 1,500 the management is 
able 00 keep that personal touch which tends 
towards the greatest efficiency and har- 
et working which is so necessary to- 

y. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


we.. propose 
reserves for the time being as further - 
ture. under continues to be 


succession, The increased amount 
was due, of course, to the increase of capital, 
It should be noted that as the 


are mow arranged the appropriations ap 


eee in the ome’ and loss account, af 
are also incorpora in the figur nin 
the balance sheet. “i 

The 1946 year was a difficult one, 
although we were able to change over from 
the manufacture of military vehicles ‘to 


the programme we had planned. 
with this we regret to say we have not » 
far been successful in obtaining a 
ment of our claims by the Government, 
partments, to which I referred at ow 
previous meeting, and, of course, no credit 
has been taken in the accounts for the amount 
involved. Through these causes the 
did not reach our pre-war standard, 
explains the small amount we shall recover 
from previous excess profit payments ie 
ferred to in the profit and loss account — 
Before leaving the accounts, I would point 
out that the current assets are more than 
double the current liabilities, and the 
at approximately £600,000, is over twice the 
amount of the issued capital, which, you will 
agree, discloses a very satisfactory position 


ORDER POSITION 


I reported in December that the company 
was well supplied with orders, and speaking 
generally the output of both goods and pa- 
senger vehicles has been sold for 1947, tha 
many orders had been booked for both classe 
of vehicle for 1948. and I can now add othe 
for delivery in 1949. 

During the last year approximately 40 pe 
cent. of our vehicles have been exported and 
we are very gratified by the large 
of repeat orders we continue to receive bod 
from home and abroad, but we << 
comcerned with the ever increasing difficula 
of shipping. pia 

Seven years of war has given some of tht 
British heavy c ial vehicle mani 
facturers an exceptional ad 
proving the quality of their products, During 
the war it was impossible to obtain 
vehicles and the operators continued to 
the old ones, but experience has shown tht 
the mass-produced vehicle has a limited lift, 
whereas the British vehicles continued ® 
operate satisfactorily. There are to-day mi 
hundreds of Guy vehicles at home 
abroad that are giving satisfaction im spit 
of their 15 to 20 years’ life. This experience 
justifies your company’s policy of i 
individually-built vehicles for “long life 
low running costs.” Nevertheless, we mm 
have regard to the present high cost of pio 
duction if we are to be in a position to met 
competition in the world’s market when'ti® 
present abnormal demands have been mét— 
already I notice some American manufac 
turers have reduced their prices. 


PLEA FOR A UNITED EFFORT vee 
Your Board is not despondent’ of ti 
future ; factory is efficient ; there et 
an ent team spirit, and we P 
this ‘nation’s common sense must agit 
Country 
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MIDLAND 


COUNTIES ELECTRIC ‘‘SUPPLY 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


INJUSTICES OF ELECTRICITY BILL 


The tnirty-fourth ordinary general mecting 
of the Midland Counties Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
uitimo, in London. Mr William Shearer, 
in the course of his speech said:— 
Dealing with the company side of elec- 
tricity supply generally, I know of no 
other industry that has ploughed back such 
a large proportion of its earnings over a 
number of years into the operating properties. 
In consequence, while the equity securities 
may not have had the same specific attraction 
gs many irdustrial ordinary shares, they have 
enjoyed a very high investment rating. 

In. examining the proposed financial 
arrangements for the new Government 
Boatds further, we find that the door is left 
wide open to possible political abuses. It is 
intended that the Central Authority should 
exercise complete control over the ‘finances 
of the Area Boards, including the amounts 
to be paid by these Area Boards to the Cen- 
tral Board for Electricity Supplies, and the 
finances of the Central Board are placed 
under the control of the Minister... 1 find 
it dificult to follow the mental process which, 
statting from the premise’ that all monopolies 
are vicious, assumes that when they become 
State monopolies, and beyond competition, 
they immediately acquire all the sovereign 
virtues. 


COMPENSATION CLAUSES 


Let us now examine the preposed. com- 
pensation clauses. The Minister stated that 
in his opinion the terms of compensation to 
stockholders are “fair and even generous.” 
In the beginning of my remarks I made some 
observations which indicated my view re- 
garding this opinion, which I fear must have 
been formed wiihout a proper appreciation 
of the meaning of these terms. I have al- 
teady touched on the high investment rating 
which preference and ordinary stock of elec- 
wcity supply companies have enjoyed. 
Since, however, the threat of nationalisation 
emerged neither the preference nor ordinary 
stocks of surply companies have appreciated 
w anything like the same extent as other in- 
vestment securities. This is due to the fact 
that there was a widespread fear that if 
nationalisation materialised holders would 
not receive fair, let alone generous, treatment 
from a Socialist Government. 

I should like to give you an illustration of 
the manner in which Supply securities such 
a ours have lagged behind in Stock Ex- 
change quotations, and in doing so I. might 
menuon our own 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference stock as compared with 2} per 
cent. Consols, Distillers Company 6 per cent. 

tive Preference stock and Imperial 
Tobacco 6 per cent. Non-Cumulative Prefer- 
tnée stock The mean price of our Midland 
6 per cent. stock in 1938 was 
28s,.7)d,, but the take over price under the 
is Computed to be 31s. 6d., or a rise of 


"= per cent. 
: mean price of 2} per cent. Censols 


for 1938. was 713, but their average price on 
the dates taken as the basis forcomputation 
under the Electricity Bill was 994, or a rise 

Per cent. Similarly, Distillers 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference had a mean price 
m 1938 of 30s. 44d., and an average price on 
cates mentioned of 39s. 7d., a rise of 30 per 
cent. Imperial Tobacco 6 per cent. Non- 

lative Preference had a mean price in 
ae 29s. 3id., and an average price on 


0 Mentioned of 38s. 2d., or a rise of 
‘Per cent. 


EFFECT OF CHEAP MONEY POLICY 


Tt will thus be seen that while the Chan- 
Cellor’s cheap Money policy has caused very 
ble rises in the price of both 2} per 


cent. Consols and the two Industrial shares 
mentioned, the threat of nationalisation has 
kept the 6 per cent. Preference stock of our 
company far fiom a corresponding upward 
movement The same argument applies with 
equal torce to our other classes of stock and 
to that of electricity supply . companies 
generaily throughout the country. 

While the holders of Argentine railway 
stocks may not feel particularly happy over 
the price which has been agreed tor their 
properties, they may consider themselves 
lortunate that the Argentine Finance Minis- 
ter has pot adopted the same questionable 
laclics as appear to have been tollowed in 
the Electricity Bill. 

__ If the actual terms proposed are examined 
in relation to the earning capacity on the 
present rate of dividends being paid,.a clear 
picture can be obtained of the confiscatory 
nature of the Government’s proposals, _ As- 
suming that in payment for the various issues 
of the Company a 24 per cent. Government 
loan is issued, our 4} per cent. Preference 
stockholders will lose £1 5s. 7d. per cent. 
per annum, our 6.per cent. Preference stock- 
holders will lose £2 Is. 4d. per cent. per 
annum, and our Ordinary stockholders will 
lose at least £4 Is. 5d. per cent. per annum. 
Qn the assumption that the Government will 
issue a 2} per cent. stock for compensation, 
the annual cost to them, before deduction 
of tax, will be under £400,000 per annum, 
whereas we earned in the year 1946 profits, 


“after providing for depreciation and. before 


tax, of approximately £950,000, with every 
prospect of increasing this year by year. 
Moreover, the Government stock will, we 
gather, be a redeemable one, whereas by far 
the larger part of our business has been 
given to us by Parliament in perpetuity and 
stockholders had every reason to believe their 
investment not only progressive but perma- 
nent. These figures and facts surely prove 
the monstrous injustice which the British 
Government propose to perpetrate, 


TRACTION BUSINESS 


Now you will expect me to say something 
about our traction business. Under the 
Transport Bill, which was first presented 
to Parliament, these undertakings might fall 
to be expropriated or dealt with in some 
other way as the Minister of Transport 
might direct, under a scheme for passenger 
road transport as may be permitted by the 
Transport Bill. That, in itself, is objection- 
able enough, but under the terms of the 
Electricity Bill which has since been intro- 
duced, this company’s entire assets will be 
taken over and, by a somewhat strange 
anomaly, the Mirister of Fuel and Power 
thus becomes the owner of our three pas- 
senger traction companies, 

I understand there are other instances 
where road passenger transport companies may 
be summarily taken over by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power because they happen to have 
some minor or even derelict powers for the 
supply of electricity, and thus the Govern- 
ment, if it succeeds in passing both Bills into 
law, will be taking over vital road passenger 
services under two different codes of expro- 
priation and compensation by two different 
Departments of State, presumably leaving 
the respective Ministers to argue between 
themselves as to who shall continue to 
operate businesses which have been success- 
fully built up as complete entities and of 
whose operating conditions at least the 
Minister of Fuel and Power can have no 
knowledge at all. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 4 per cent. (making 8 per 
cent. for the year) together with a bonus of 
2} per cent. on the ordinary stock, were 
declared. 
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GOLD COAST BANKET 
AREAS, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENTS 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Gold Coast Banker Areas, Ltd.,-was held, 


on the 24th ultimo, in London, Mr C..E. 
Jobling,. M.Inst.M.M,, M.I.M.E. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
and from his speech at the meeting. 

The year under review is. notewerthy 
chiefly on account of the increase in the 
company’s authorised share capital from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000. You will remem- 
ber that in; February, 1946, an issue, of 
_3,200,000. shares at 2s, 6d. per share was 
made. 


During the current. month our associated 
company,..South,. Banket Areas, Ltd., have 
made their issue of fresh capital, of which 
we have taken up sufficient shares to main- 
tain our 40 per cent. interest in the capital 
of that company. The’ whole amount of 
the indebtedness to us has been paid off, 
and, their bank overdraft. having been liqui- 
dated, our guarantee, referred to in Note 1 
on the balance-sheet, has been cancelled. 
Our associated company are now free of.all 
indebtedness ;. they, have an issued capital 
of £773,398, while their net cash. resources 
amount to approximately £500,000. They 
are thus in a ition to proceed with their 
intensive development programme, and we 
feel fully justified in regarding with con- 
fidence out holding which now amounts to 
6,187,186 shares. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account does not re- 
quire much comment. The concentration 
scheme terminated at the end of February 
last, but payments in respect of care and 
maintenance under the Government scheme, 
based on the average monthly costs over the 
period of three years, continued to be paid 
up to the end of August. The expenditure 
in West Africa and London, £6,010, repre- 
sents ogo over and above these pay- 
ments. e loss for the year amounting to 
£1,266, reduced the credit to profit and loss 
account in the balance-sheet to £24,108, 
which it is proposed to carry forward, 


Our energies at the mine were confined 
to development, with a view to increasing 
our ore reserves, estimated to be, at the 
end of June, 1946, 383,933 tons, with an 
average value of 4.98 dwts. over 38.30 ins., 
compared with the previous estimate of 
330,136 tons, value 5.03 dwts. over 38.41 ins., 


and to preparing for an early resumption of 
milling. 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NORTHERN SECTION 


Since the close of the financial year we 
have published the results of some very 
interesting developments encountered to- 
wards the northern. section of. the mine. 
With regard to further operations at our 
mine, information additional to the pub- 
lished results confirmed the continuation of 
the good values exposed in the new north 
section of the mine, though a fault has now 
been encountered. A short crosscut to the 
footwall of the reef has again shown good 
values. In the south shaft section develop- 
ment on both the main and west reefs have 
shown satisfactory improvement. 

These developments on the newly dis- 
covered reef in the northern-most section of 
our worki are ising, and further 


progress will be watched with interest. 
The report was adopted. 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the above company was held, on the 11th 
instant, in London, Sir Richard Burbidge, 
Bart, C.B.E., presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement, which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts : — 

The trading for the year has resulted in a 
net profit of £1,130,128, a record figure for 
the company. The increase in net profit of 
£212,321 is due entirely to greatly increased 
sales, as the gross profit earned is at a lower 
rate and the expenses have increased consider- 
ably. The net profit has been arrived at 
after charging all expenses, and after adding 
substantially to our reserves for possible 
stock losses, deferred repairs and renewals 
and other contingencies. Altogether our 
reserves for these purposes now exceed 
£700,000. 

The directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. be paid on the ordinary 
stock, making a total of 15 per cent. for the 
year, and in addition recommend the pay- 
ment ef a bonus dividend of 5 per cent., 
making a total distribution of 20 per cent., 
against 14 per cent. last year. 

After providing £646,000 for taxation cover- 
ing the liability due next year on the mes 
now under review and providing £50,000 
for freehold buildings reserve, bringing this 
up to £307,556, the carry forward will be 
increased from £243,455 to £268,912. 


LIQUID RESOURCES 


After the purchase of John Walsh, Limited, 
for £459,508 our cash and gilt-edged invest- 
ments amount to £2,507,579, against 
£2,969,426 last year, while D. H. Evans and 
Dickins and Jones hold £1,379,781, against 
£1,270,119 last year. 

You will notice that stock, debtors, etc., at 
£2,990,139 show an increase of £939,638 over 
last year, reflecting the increased trade. We 
can expect the necessity for further increases 
in this direction, and in addition we hope to 
be able to make a start on some of the repairs 
and renewals that are needed so urgently. It 
will be realised that while our cash resources 
would appear to be ample, the calls on them 
will be considerable owing to the increased 
day-to-day costs of doing business and our 
commitments in Sheffield. 


STOCK 


I have referred already to the fact that 
stocks are higher than last year. The general 
position, although easier in certain directions, 
has been very difficult all through the year. 
We are always hoping that there will be an 
improvement, but recent troubles have set 
back our expectations, and the prospects of 
ebtaining merchandise of the type and quality 





NOTICES 


] ee OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND.—Applications 
are invited for post of Technical Assistant (temporary) in the 
ssess first- or second-class 
Post-graduate work in agricultural 
economics or an agricultural degree would be un added qualification. 
Starting salary (men) up to £400 p.a., (women) up to £320 a accordin 
lus. consolidat 


Farm Economics Branch. Candidates must 
Honours degree in Economics. 


te age, experience and qualifications, 
ate of (men) £78-£90 p.a., (women) £63- 
rite, quoting G96/47A, to Ministr: 
partmen 


eg enn cteenltieaperneiipinete 


pointments De t, Techni 
k House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for 
t be returned completed by April 30, 1947 


rite Box 


of Labour and National Service, 
and Scientific Register, Room 572, 
application form which 


KET RESEARCH ECONOMIST, home market and export. statis- 
oe eerie yaa. excellent experience, seeks position; also free- | of eee material an 
: lary £600, according to qualifications. 


our customers prefer cannot yet be considered 
to show much improvement, 


CONTROLS 


I referred last year to the need for more 
goods in the shops at home and for better- 
quality goods for export, the former, if not 
for any other reason, as an incentive to pro- 
duce the latter, which are vital if the country 
is to prosper. Britain has built up its great 
and world-wide reputation on goods of 
quality, and I am convinced that any loss of 
quality in our exports will rapidly and dan- 
gerously affect the quantity for which we shall 
be able to find buyers. Some controls and 
restrictions are necessary as long as shortages 
exist, but I do appeal for more latitude for 
the manufacturers to allow them to use their 
experience, their brains and their material in 
the way they think best, instead of being told 
how to use them, for it is the manufacturers 
through the retailers, rather than the Govern- 
ment officisls at Whitehall, who are in touch 
with the real needs of the people. 


PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the coming year are very 
much a matter of conjecture, and, as far as 
we are concerned, depend mainly on three 
factors. (1) The quantity of s that will 
be produced. (2) The gross margin of profit 
we shall be allowed ; and (3) The rate of 
expenses 

The first factor is entirely out of our con- 
trol, and while we can control expenses to a 
certain extent we cannot prevent a further 
increase in this direction, as, apart from the 
fact that the cost of doing business is rising 
constantly, there are certain directions, de- 
liveries, for instance, in which our customers 
are entitled to expect better service than we 
have been able to render in the past. The 
deciding factor will be the gross margins we 
are allowed, as these, which used to depend 
on the skill of a good merchant, are now more 
or less arbitrarily fixed by the Board of Trade 
at a level which in their opinion will allow 
a reasonable net profit on the trade they esti- 
mate for the period ahead. These margins 
have been cut already to such an extent that 
any fatling-off from the Board of Trade’s esti- 
mate of increased trade in the coming year 
must result in numbers of small traders being 
unable to operate at a profit, and any further 
cuts would prove disastrous to them. The 
present method of fixing margins is not suffi- 
ciently flexible, and it is time that it was 
realised that retailing is not just handing out 
merchandise, but a technique that is subject 
to quick changes of fortune. The general 
body of retailers only ask that they should 
receive a reasonable reward for the services 
they render to the community, but they are 
entitled to insist that their advice and experi- 
ence should be respected, for while it is true 
that traders are consulted in a more or less 
formal manner, very little, if any, attention is 


RIVATE SECRETARY requi-ed for Managing Director 
P business. Must be well educated, efficient in Shorthand an 
thoroughly experienced and 
Preference given to ap 
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Apply, giving age a 


addition a 
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Gos ABROAD.—We achieve the impossible in securing 
and all travel facilities at shortest notice. Time is money, 4 
tead to Anna Claire, 107a, Grosvenor Road, we 
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uarters of The Natioral Uni f Bank ployees, 23, . 
Street, Westminster, S Wi.” sae am apart 
7 | associated with research work, aE 
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qa in a 
nig lo 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 12,1997 


Views, 
eee ee ae a 
or example, the recent cut was yi 

contested by all sections of the retail trade 
and was not justified on the figures discussed, 
even before the coal crisis with its Consequent 
effect on deliveries of consumer goods, the 
imminence of which crisis must sureh 
been known to the Government statistic: 
Moreover, this cut was imposed on Janus 
31st, a most inconvenient date fot fetailer 
again in aoe of protests from the © asso 
ciations, who were refused an tension 
even a few days. * rae 






In such circumstances accurate ' 
to-day is difficult, and it is for this reason that 
we recommend that part of the at dis. 
tribution should be by way of a Nee 
dend. But in spite of all our difficulties | 
hope that next year, given reasonable trading 
conditions, we s be able to produce resuljs 
as satisfactory as those now before you, | 
have every confidence in our 
buyers and staff, and our conservative Policy 
of on! oe Bod years has i 
strengthe: ¢ company in every respect, 39 
that we should be able to ona any 
obstacles with which we may be faced. More 
proudly than ever I declare, “ There is only 


one Harrods. 





JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The forty-ninth annual general i 
Jeremiah Rotherham & Coanpenpss San 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
Mr Joseph Hockley (chairman and mang. 
ing director) presiding. og 

The following is an extract from th 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the me 
port: Profit margins are still controlled 
the Board of Trade. The increased | 
which we are able to show is the result d 
increased turnover. During the year thet 
has been an improvement in the production 
of certain consumer goods, but some sections 
are still desperately short. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairma 
said: I hope that the result of the years 
trading which we are able to place befor 
you is considered  satistactory, Futur 
prospects will depend entirely upon th 
supplies we are able to obtain. Our 
are not lacking in searching the markets for 
what is obtainable. 

_ You may rest assured that we shall con- 
tinue to do our part in securing all we ca 
in the way of supplies to keep up our tum- 
over, which for the first two months this 
year shows a nice increase. 

I shall presently ask you to confirm the 
payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. and 
bonus of 24 per cent. for the year. We sh 
then be carrying forward £10,229, 
with last year’s amount brought forward 
£41,892, makes a total of £52,121. 
may, perhaps, seem a large amount to caf} 
forward, but we cannot tell what the futur 
2 goi ae it oe to a 
avoura we might expect, we 
have something in hand for distributiee 
Next year will be the company’s Jubilee. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 12, 1947 


For the five days ended April 5, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was 444,510,485 
against ordinary expenditure of 479,252,250 

and issues to-sinking funds £109,015. Thus, 
includirig sinking fund allocations “of 
£109, 015, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £34,850,780 against 455,709,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. © 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND E XPENDITURE _ 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
es thousands) 


aly r om 
Revenue - “a | se ie Aget : 
to to | to to 
| Mar. | Mar. ; April April 
' Te ! Ts 
| 1946 ' 1947 1946 j 1947 
{ty ; hve Ft 
OrpINaARY 
REVENUE 
incense Be Gib dep bx te a /1361546 1156233) 28,751, 23,051 
Sur-tax . hws -scese---| 69,069 75,342). 3: 1,000 
Estate, etc., Du ROS. wc anes ; 7 301 1” eS 3, 2,450 
SHAMS «verse ree eeee ge i one a 500 
Bon ocka es 0+ ous o's 5,485 32. oT 469° 650 
PT. 430; ne pee Ave 6,000 


BE. 
Other inland Re welilie 


- 2042889 1776579 40, 180 33, 651 


cote ee le ee 


; 569, 842 620,741) 9,406 7,136 
540,800) 565,500) 5,900; 3As 


Total Inland Revenue. . 


QutomB ... ssc eeeeees 


Jotal Customs and Excise. 1110642, 1184241 13, 306 9% 851 


Motor Duties... ......... { 43,172) 49,456" 1,333, 844 
Surplus War Stores ......) *** 155.996... 146 
Surplus = Receipts fro m= j i 
Trading... 59,000, .., due 
Post Office (Net Receipts). coe’ YE neh oss ove 
Wireless Licences ........| 5,180, 9,940 ... in 
(iowa Lands.......+.... } 960 $20' *:.. | 
fron Sundry Lo ans’ 11,047 26,780! 18) 
, Pecempts......... 70. 561) 78, 312) 939; 19 


5244450 3341225 53,777) 44, 510 


Total Ordinary Revenue . 








SeuP-BaLANCING 
....++, 115,500 131) 000 1,750: 1,800 
Ineome Tax on E.P.T. Re-| 

ibid... 5 ot PRES 150,522 1,933); 593 





Tolal............+. +++. 3401203!3622748) 59,4401 46.903 
Issnes out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(f thousands) 
Rupenditure April | April | pao | Ap April 
beeing 
| to | to | = 
| Mar. | Mar. April | Apc 
31, 31, | 6, > 
1946 vented | 146 | 1947 
Orpinary | 





DITURE 


Int, & Man. of National! 
Debt... 





} 
.| 455,446 498,819, 22,562) 21,520 
Payments to N. Ireland. ..| 12, 267 20,342. 
National Land Fund... | 50,000)... |... 
Otter Gons. Fund Services| #015 8,712) "3633 
re (475,128 577,874 22,598 21,552 


Supply Services...) 2 4999052 3332472) 88,800 57,700 
Total... 








. 5474780 3910346 111398 79,252 

Spier. Barancinc ; se Seedy Sa 2 eR cae 

in reateating. see ¥ 5, 500131, 000 1 750, 1,800 
income 4 on Le P.T 

fads... 1,253 150, 522 1,913 593 

a 4 . 5591533 '4191868 115061 81,645 


ee 


After inereasing Exchequer ‘balances. by 
ot to ‘£2, 704,540, the other operations 

a increased the gross National 
Det by £43,672,480 to £25,700 million, 


Ransis die Ceits gato SiGe aaa 250 
Me Ws Hea ys ws BE hee eae 724 
, Sec OAD. 5 hbk sc cadd du ouaioe « 1,170 

‘Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) 12 

Loans Act, 1945, Section (1)... 3,750 
Ciel Trade... jconkss9 pa dad 250 
ar Damage Commission ........ 2,000 

Section 26/7) Post War Credits... 218 
) Section _ 3 per cent. Local see 
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CHANGES IN DEBT ( ({ thousands) 


Net Recewrs Ner Reraymengs . 


Treasury bills .... 4,834 3°, Defence Bonds *1, 509 








Nat. Savings Certs. 11,850 | Tax Reserve Certs. 5.421 
24° » Defence Bais... 1,957 | Other Debt -- 
Other Debt Tntermal 2... 2,886 
External ...... 49,628 | Ways & Means Ad- 
yanoes J... 1,980 
Treasury Deposits. 13,000 
68,269 24,596 
“Including £751,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
‘anata a le | : nls 
iat Ways and 
Treasury | the i 
| Bills sian | Trea- 
Advances sury Total - 
Date | | De- | Float. 
| } F Bank | posits | ing 
fender} Ta | Public | of | Bath 7 
P Depts. | Eng — 
land 
= 1946 he nde 7 os “ sects t nid vie jai pres 
Apr. 6 1760-0) 2720-9 456-4 32:25 1599-5! 6569-0 
Dec. 21 | 2120-0%2496-0 375-8 | 17-3 1688-5, 6697-5 
26 (2140-0 2455-6 448-0 | pe 6720°3 
; ; | 
1947) | 
Jan. 117 2150-0 ' 3467-1) 411-4 | | 1686-5 | 6715-0 
» 18 | 2150-0 2457-2 412-2 | 1681-0) 6700-4 
» 25 2145-0 2461-6, 395-1 | ... | 1657-5) 6659-2 
Feb. © 1021450) '2435°2 427-2 | 1... | 1633-5) 6640-8 
» 8 2145-0 2418-2) 439-7)". 1600-0" 6602-9 
» 15 12155-0) 2441-3/ 469-7 | 9-0 1540-0; 6615-1 
» 22 2165-0 2506-5! 446-5 ... | 1508-0) 6626-1 
Mar. «1)} 2175-0, 2565-5| 530-3 | 15-0 | 1473-5) 6759-3 
wengS., 2185-0, 2600-7, 583-7 | 1443-5) 6812-9 
» 15 | 2185-072628-5 582-2 ||. | 1435-0! 6830-7 
» 22 2185-0) 2690-9 582-6 | 2-25 1434-0) 6894-7 
® 31 2185-0) 2699-7, 613-5 |... | 1456-5) 6954-6 
Apr. 5 2185-0, 2704-4 592-7 | 18-75 1443-5 | 6944-4 
= 4 etna lacs Siecle ok eS 
TREASURY BILLS 
({ millions) 
3 - Pen 
Amount | Avsoe> Cent. 
Date of scalable ets tie Allotted 
Tender ly lied! of Allot at 
Offered *PPHC a nottea, = Met Min. 
for o Rate 
~Y946 | De a ee See 
Ate | 150-0 | 248-7 | 150-0) 10 2-76 47 
Jan 3 | 170-0 | 273-7 | 110-0 | 10 0-69 | 54 
» 10 170-0 | 257-81 170-0 | 10 0-16 41 
» 17 | 170-0 | 273-4! 165-0! 10 0-41 51 
» 24 160-0.) 277-2 | 160-0 | 10 1-43 , 34 
» SL) 160-0 303-0 | 160-0) 10 1-14 37 
Feb. 7 | 270-0 | 290-6 | 170-0; 10 1-82 | 46 
» 14) 170-0 | 263-6 | 170-0} 10 2-17 | 58 
» 21 170-0 | 277-9 170-0} 10 1-79 41 
» 28 | 170-0 | 246-3 | 170-0) 10 2:16 | 63 
Mar. 7 | 170-0 | 287-0; 170-0! 10 1:15 43 
» 14) 120-0 | 273-9, 170-0 10 1-59 51 
” 21 170-0| 288-2} 170-0, 10 1-29 | 48 
» 28 | 170-0 | 296-9 170-0} 10 2-51 42 
Apr. 308 | 283 | t-0 10 a 43 


On April 3rd applications for bills to be paid on Tuesdays 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were ac- 
cepted as to about 43 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
Offered for April 11th. For the week ended April 12th the 
Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 
of £140,000,000, 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(€ thousand) 











ae 4,700 | 


. 31600 | 2.500 | Totals | 
to date |*1,740,370 


* 384 weeks, t 48 weeks. 


Up to Mar. Sist | of Savings Certificates to the 
repaid. 


amount of £449,575,000 been 
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Statistical Summary as 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


- BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
APRIL 9 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes. Issued: Govt. Debt. ... 11,015,100 
In Cireln, 1402,889,593 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- 47 ,958,240 | Securities ... 1458,166,722 
partment . Other Sees... . 808,851 
Coin other 
than Gold... 9,327 
Amt. of Fid.———--~—— 
JeShe 0.4... 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d, per 
oz, fine)..... 247,833 
145,247,833 -1450,247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











£ Pf 
Capital isis. 14,553,000 Govt. Sees.... 335,950,660 
est. ya 3,158,451 | Other _ Secs. : 
Public Deps. *, 9,460,043). Discounts and 
—_——— Advances... 18, 237, = 27 
Other Deps.: 4 . Seourilies... ; 
Bankers... .. 289,952,201 
Other Acets... 101,856,268 35, 010,¢ 404 
591,808,469 | Notes........ 47,358,240 
SO, cccaaem 680,659 
418,979,963 418,979,963 
* Inchudin: | egy uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
| 1946 1947 
cA, e treat 
pe. | Mar. | how, Apr. 
| 0 | 26 2 3 
an al ra Be aE eeniaet 
Issue Dept. ? | } 
~_— in circulation ...... '1338- $:1390- ae 91402-9 
otes in banking depart- | 
met... 8 1B vihy | o 69-5) 50-3) 47-4 
Government debt and | 
securities ote eewewe 3309-111449- 31449-311449-2 
oo securities. . teweeks 0- 0-7} O-7) 0-8 
Wa bis cb beOns eWe 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 02 
Voluad at 8. per fine ox 1272/3 72/3, 1272/3) 17278 
Banking Dept. 2 | 
ible cesscesscbesccss | 145 10-6 12-0. 9-5 
POMOEY oa bis ks vhs 215-8 286-4, 284-8 290-0 
COG 0 Kode ute vesch ie 52-3, 94-4 101-2) 101-9 
BOM nrg eteqsicccauene | 282-6 391-4 397-9) 401-4 
Securities : } 
Government.......46.4. | 183-5; 322-0 330-2) 335-9 
Discounts, ete..........- 39-6; Al-1;) 17-3 18-2 
WE is csc theses aces 15-1 16- 8 17: 16-8 
SO is cnkiecd sso iviets 238-1) 349-9) 365-4) 370-9 
Banking dept, res.......... els se 60-2) 50-9 < 
“ Proportion ”.....6.4.45 ‘ hs 1-5 i- i ti-9 





° , Goverminant debt ie 4 os 1 
Fiduciary issue raised 
million on December 10, 1946 


a capital £14,553,000. 
,400 willion to (1,450 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Market prices* were as follows : — 











| Si.ver | GoLp 
eet ti | ernie ete 
1947 | London ‘New York) Bombay | Bombay 
‘os ounce per crane pr 160 tole per tola 
ele er ee a Se 
Apr. 3.... 46 76 162 8 103. 8 
a ee 46 75 161 4 103. — 8 
ees 46 KT 162 8 | 103 8 
Os 454 716 162 12 104 (0 


* Spot cash. 
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Sates 


HARRODS LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the above company was held, on the 11th 
instant, in London, Sir Richard Burbidge, 
Bart, C.B.E., presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement, which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts : — 

The trading for the year has resulted in a 
het profit of £1,130,128, a record figure for 
the company. The increase in net profit of 
£212,321 is due entirely to greatly increased 
sales, as the gross profit earned is at a lower 
rate and the expenses have increased consider- 
ably. The net profit has been arrived at 
after charging all expenses, and after adding 
substantially to our reserves for possible 
stock losses, deferred repairs and renewals 
and other contingencies. Altogether our 
reserves for these purposes mow exceed 
£700,000. 

The directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. be paid on the ordinary 
stock, making a total of 15 per cent. for the 
year, and in addition recommend the pay- 
ment ef a bonus dividend of 5 per cent., 
making a total distribution of 20 per cent., 
against 14 per cent. last year. 

After providing £646,000 for taxation cover- 
ing the liability due next year on the profits 
now under review and providing £50,000 
for freehold buildings reserve, bringing this 
up to £307,556, the carry forward will be 
increased from £243,455 to £268,912. 


“IQUID RESOURCES 


After the purchase of John Walsh, Limited, 
for £459,508 our cash and gilt-edged invest- 
ments amount to £2,507,579, against 
£2,969,426 last year, while D. H. Evans and 
Dickins and Jones hold £1,379,781, against 
£1,270,119 last year. 

You will notice that stock, debtors, etc., at 
£2,990,139 show an increase of £939,638 over 
last year, reflecting the increased trade. We 
can expect the necessity for further increases 
in this direction, and in addition we hope to 
be able to make a start on some of the repairs 
and renewals that are needed so urgently. It 
will be realised that while our cash resources 
would appear to be ample, the calls on them 
will be considerable owing to the increased 
day-to-day costs of doing business and our 
commitments in Sheffield. 


STOCK 


I have referred already to the fact that 
stocks are higher than last year. The general 
position, although easier in certain directions, 
has been very difficult all through the year. 
We are always hoping that there will be an 
improvement, but recent troubles have set 
back our expectations, and the prospects of 
ebtaining merchandise of the type and quality 





NOTICES 


pena * OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND.—Applications 
are invited -for post of Technical Assistant (temporary) in the 
ssess first- or second-class | APPly, giving age an 

Ltd., 18, Regent Street, 


Farm Economics Branch. Candidates must 


Honours degree in Economics. Post-graduate work in agricultural 


our customers prefer cannot yet be considered 
to show much improvement, 


CONTROLS 


I referred last year to the need for more 
goods in the shops at home and for better- 
quality goods for export, the former, if not 
for any other reason, as an incentive to pro- 
duce the latter, which are vital if the country 
is to prosper. Britain has built up its great 
and world-wide reputation on goods of 
quality, and I am convinced that any loss of 
quality in our exports will rapidly and dan- 
gerously affect the quantity for which we shall 
be able to find buyers. Some controls and 
restrictions are necessary as long as shortages 
exist, but I do appeal for more latitude for 
the manufacturers to allow them to use their 
experience, their brains and their material in 
the way they think best, instead of being told 
how to use them, for it is the manufacturers 
through the retailers, rather than the Govern- 
ment officisls at Whitehall, who are in touch 
with the real needs of the people. 


PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the coming year are very 
much a matter of conjecture, and, as far as 
we are concerned, depend mainly on three 
factors. (1) The quantity of s that will 
be produced. (2) The gross margin of profit 
we shall be allowed ; and (3) The rate of 
expenses 

The first factor is entirely out of our con- 
trol, and while we can control expenses to a 
certain extent we cannot prevent a further 
increase in this direction, as, apart from the 
fact that the cost of doing business is rising 
constantly, there afe certain directions, de- 
liveries, for instance, in which our customers 
are entitled to expect better service than we 
have been able to render in the past. The 
deciding factor will be the gross margins we 
are allowed, as these, which used to depend 
on the skill of a good merchant, are now more 
or less arbitrarily fixed by the Board of Trade 
at a level which in their opinion will allow 
a reasonable net profit on the trade they esti- 
mate for the period ahead. These margins 
have been cut already to such an extent that 
any falling-off from the Board of Trade’s esti- 
mate of increased trade in the coming year 
must result in numbers of small traders being 
unable to operate at a profit, and any further 
cuts would prove disastrous to them. The 
present method of fixing margins is not suffi- 
ciently flexible, and it is time that it was 
realised that retailing is not just handing out 
merchandise, but a technique that is subject 
to quick changes of fortune. The general 
body of retailers only ask that they should 
receive a reasonable reward for the services 
they render to the community, but they are 
entitled to insist that their advice and experi- 
ence should be respected, for while it is true 
that traders are consulted in a more or less 
formal manner, very little, if any, attention is 
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id to their views, parti 
= ‘a nando —— for hi 

‘or example, the recent cut was Vigorously 
contested by all sections of the retajj trade 
and was not justified on the figures discussed, 
even before the coal Crisis with its Consequent 
effect on deliveries of consumer BOods, the 
imminence of which crisis must s G 
been known to the Government stati 
Moreover, this cut was imposed on 
31st, a most inconvenient date fot 
again in spite of protests from the posts, 
ciations, who were refused an extens es inc 
even a few days. iheste 

In such circumstances accurate forecasting 
to-day is difficult, and it is for this reasanthe, I 
we recommend that part of the present-dis. OR 
tribution should be by way of a bonys 
dend. But ia spite of all our difficulties | 
hope that next year, given reasonable trading 
conditions, we shall be able to produce resuly 
as satisfactory as those now before you, | 
have every confidence in our managemen, 
buyers and staff, and our conservative policy 
of os last Bag years has i 
strengthened the company in e respect, 
that we should be able > orem 
a stn we may be faced. Mor 

yt ever I declare, “ There j 

one Harrods.” —— ~ 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM [fp *: 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED jf *’ 
INCREASED TURNOVER Gist 










tate. age 


# 





The forty-ninth annusl general meeting 
Jeremiah Rotherham & S Pany, Lime re 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in London fe 
Mr Joseph Hockley (chairman and mang. ca 
ing director) presiding. “ee 

The following is an extract “the 
a statement, circulated with he com 
port: t margins are still controlled by nes 
the Board of Trade. The increased pm ioe 
which we are able to show is the vocal 
increased turnover. During the year ther 
has been an improvement in the an lil 
of certain consumer goods, but some Ioeom 
are still desperately short. fund 

Addressing the meeting, the Chaitma Bi tu 
said: I hope that the result of the TRE 
trading which we are able to place b 
you is considered  satistactory, Futur 
Prospects will depend entirely upon th 
supplies we are able to obtain. Our buyen 
are not lacking in searching the markets for 
what is obtainable. 

_ You may rest assured that we shall co- 
tinue to do our part in securing all we aa 
in the way of supplies to keep up our um — —— 
over, which for the first two months ths 





















year shows a nice increase. wae 

I shall presently ask you to confirm te 
payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. Povmen 
bonus of 24 per cent. for the year. oo 
then be carrying forward £10,229, - : 
with last year’s amount brought OD tou. 
£41,892, ae a a of £52,121. - Supply 
may, perhaps, seem a large amount to ¢ lox? 
forward, but we cannot tell what the futur se 
is going to be—if it happens to be Sm 


mor: 

favourable than we might expect, we shal 
Next year will Ge the company’ Juble 
t year wi company’s e 
The report and accounts were adopted, 


PRIVATE SECRETARY requived for Managing Director merchant 


eeonomies or an agricultural degree would be un added qualification. ——$_$________ 


Starting salary (men) up to £400 p.a., (worsen) up to £320 p.a., according 
to age, experience and qualifications, plus. consolid addition at 
rate of (men) £78-£90 p.a., (women) £63-£72 p.a., according to salary.— | waste it. Write instead to An 


Write, quoting G96/47A, ee Ministry of Labour and National Service S.W.1. Vic. 5901. 


Appointments Department, 





lance.—Write Box 


echnical and Scientific Register 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for fi 


Room 572, ee 
must be returned completed by April 30, 1947, whass ae meckgenrt manere 2 ale lc a a meng Mee Ble 


a of The Natioral Union of Bank Employees, 28, © 
inne tenner enn | Street,’ Westuaiister, 8.W ‘ 
ARKET RESEARCH ECONOMIST, home market and export, statis- | Duties entail those usual! 
\ tics writer, ingpiet. excellent experience, seeks position; also free- | of da inated ent general piielty, 
a Salary /£600, according to sanllacations. 


business. Must be well educ ffic hand 
thoroughly experienced and aaines in all ote rial dt 
plicants willing to do a li of duty in: 
“ oe to Box 478, Dorlan 


Preference given to a 


OING ABROAD.—We achieve 
and all travel facilities at shortest notice. Time is money. 















ad oe * ete 
the impossible in securing 








na Claire, 107a, Grosvenor Roa¢ 
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associated with research work, 
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For the five days ended April 5, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue Was £44,510,485 
against ordinary expenditure of 479,252,250 
and issues to sinking funds £109,015. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations ‘of 

109,015, the deficit accrued since April 
Mt is (34,850,780 against {55,709,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


April | 


April | / 
micsintss | — aay o Z 
| © Te) hw to 
Mar. | Mar. | April | April 
sk TS ] “ye es 
| 1946 | 1947 1946 i 1947 
t 
OrpINaRY | 
REVENUE 
Jaoome Tax 6.06. .eee es 11361346 a 28,751, 23,051 
Gup-tBh 0. Reece reece 69,069 75,742) 1,930) 1,000 
Fstate, etc., Duties....... , 120,301 148,044 3, pase 
RAMPS aves e reese ngs |. 25, 099, 38, 338) 
BOE, cic sese es «2 © seess! 32,107 $50 
PT..+. Ci i& AS S- se a 580 ~~ 000 


Bg. 
Other injand Reve ithe’ 


me eg fi ling eget + ee ie 


Total Inland Revenue. - 20008, 1776579) 40,180 33,651 





"569, 842 620, 741) 9,406 3 136 
540,800! 565,500) 3,900; 2, as 


fotal Customs and Excise. 1110642, 118424) 13,306 9,851 


Motor Duties......-...-- ] 43, 172° 49,456 1,333 844 
Suplis War Stores ......) °°" 155,996' ... 146 
Surplus Receipts bs ! | 
Trading. . coe 59,000... ee 
Post Office (Net Receipts). a ose ove 
Wireless Licences ........ ; 5,180, 9,940 .., ose 
Crown OS See t 960 BOO ase | 
from Sundry Loans! 11,047; 26,780; 18! wee 
. Receipts... ....... 70, 561) 78,312) 939) 18 


Total Ordinary Revenue . 5284450 3341223, 53, 7177 i 510 





Seur-BaLancinG 
Office..... 
jnoome Tax on E.P.T. Re-| 
fe Alok fiveae-.s of 


115,500 131,000 1,750) 


1,800 
1,253, 150, 52a 1,913) * 593 


fold) sce. .es ss...» 3400203/3622745) 59,4401 46.903 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
( £ thousands) 





Expenditure April | April | Ke vy Aprit 
1 1 
to to . * 
Mar. | Mar. | April io 
33.0 4m 6, 
1946 | 1947 1946 | 1947 
Orpinary | | 
Exrenpitur® | | 





Int, & Man. of National) 
Debt .. 


Payments | to N. ‘Treland.. 


| 455,446 498,819. 22, 562 21,520 
National Land Fund 


‘| 32,267) 20,342... 

| ico RSet 
8,015 8,712) 36) 33 

Wires 5. ok 475,728 577,874 22,598) 21,552 

Supply Services. Lacan citi 4999052: 3352472) 88, 800) 57,700 


——————} 








meee 


Tio ccccessccssss 5474780. 5910346 111398) 7, 252 


Smur-BaLancinc 
PO& ting... 


income Tax on E.P.T. Re- 
fonds 


, 115,500 131,000) 1,750) 1,800 
1,253 150,522 1,913 593 


eeremeemeennee oF mepmemnnaiibsl apeconpemncliict 


evans . §591533) 4191868 12508}; $1,645 


Tarren 


“hier increasing Exchequer balances by 
to 2,704,540, the other operations 
the five days increased the gross National 
Debt by 443,672,480 to £25,700 million, 





Ay A oe SEs RATES atin 250 
Veber od pon wed tee wee eT E OSs 724 
RON NE 1,170 
es Act, 1939, Section 4(1) asp 

Loans ~ 1945, section 31)... 
+ Board of Trade ” tein 5 64a * ; bins 250 
jar eon Comunission. ......... 2,000 
1946, Section 26(7) Post War Credits. 228. 
888, Section 30(1) 3 per cent. Local see 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousands) 

Net Receirs Net Repayments 
Treasury bills .... 4,834 3°;, Defence Bonds *1,309 
Nat. Savings Certs. 12,850 | Tax Reserve Certs. 5,421 
25% Defence Bds.. 1,957 | Other Debts- - 
Othe r Debt >— | Internal ..-.. .., 2,886 

External Ways & Means Ad- 
1,980 
13, ane 


VANCES |. sce 
Treasury Deposits. 
74,596 


68,269 | 
*Including £751,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ways and 
Means 
| | Advances sury Total 
| Dh, snes loat- 
Rete~1 } fad aah — 
Tender| T. | Public of —— — 
F) *8P | Depth. | Eng. | O*2*5 
land 


| 
| ‘Trea- 
| 


} 
' 
Bn ee te ee 


oo dees a 


j 
Apr. 6 1760-0/ 2720-9 
Dec. 21 2120-042496-0 375-8 17-3 1688-5, 6697-5 
» 26 |.2140-0 2455-6) 448 pares) 67207} 
1947 | | 
. 11) 2150-0 2467-1! 411- vee | 1686-5) 
» 18 | 2150-0 2457-2 4)2- w+ | 1681-0) 
25 2145-0 2461-6 395-1) ... | 1657-5| 6659-2 
1 2145+0! 243552 427-2 | .,, | 1633-5) 6640-8 
» 8 2145-0 2418-2) 439 ~- | 1600°0! 6602-9 
» 15 $2155-0) 2441-3) 469-7 | 9-0 1540-0; 6615-1 
5 
5 
7 
5 


456-4 | 32-25 1599-5| 6569-0 


cae 


} one 


6715-0 
6700-4 


» 22 | 2165-0) 2506-5 1446- --. | 1508-0) 6626-1 
1 } 2175-0, 2565-5. 530- 15-0 | 1473-5) 6759-3: 
omg, 2185-0, 2600-7, 583- | 1443-5) 6812-9 
» 15 | 2185-01 2628- | 582- ... | 14350} 6830-7 
» 22 2185-0) 2690-9 582- 2° * 1434-0 | 6894-7 
31 | 2185-0) 2699-7) 613- «| 1456- 5) 6954-6 

5 2185-0, 2704-4 592-7 | 18- 75 1443-5) 6944-4 

t 


il aie } i i ee 


Nn 02 1s A 30 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


| at ae ~ Per 

Amount —- Cent. 

Date of neater ot hota Allo Allotted 
Tender la lied! | OF anon at 
Offered) “PPO Atlottea| = ™EMt Min. 

pure s | ‘ Rate 

1946 | i 

Apr. S| 150-0 | 248-7 | 150-0) 10 2-76 | 47 
Jan. 3 170-0! 273-7! 170-0| 10 0-69 | 84 
» 10 170-6) 257-1 170-0! 10 0-16 | 47 
» «LD | 170-0 273-41 165-0) 10 0-41 | 51 
» 24 160-0,| 277-2 | 160-0 | 10 1-43 | 24 
SL 160-0 303-0 | 160-0) 10 1-14 | 37 
Feb. 7 | 270-0) 290-6 | 170-0) 10 1-82 | 46 
» 34) 110-0 | 263-6 | 170-0) 10 2-17 | 58 
» «622 | :170-0 | 277-9 170-0 | 10 2-79 | 41 
” 28 | 170-0 246-3 170-0! 10 2-16 | 63 
Mar. 7 | 170-0 | 287-0 170-0| 10 1-16 | 43 
» 14) 190-0 | 273-9) 170-0/ 10 1-59 | 51 
» 21 | 170-0 | 288-2} 170-0, 10 1-29 | 48 
» 48 | 170-0 | 296-9 | 170-0) 10 2-51 | 42 
Apr. 34 a4 ma hs 10 2-60 | 43 





‘On April 3rd applications for bills to > be paid on Tuesday: 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were ac- 
cepted as to about 43 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for April llth. For the week ended April 12th the 
Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 
of £140,000,000. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
« eens 


* 384 weeks, 
Up to Mar. 3ist 
anneen of £449, STcce int 
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Statistical Summary 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


-BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
APRIL 9, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes. Issued ; | cove Debt. ... 11,015,100 
In Cirelm. ... 1402,889,593 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg.De- 47,358,240 | Securities ... 1438,166,722 
partment .. Other Sees... . 808,851 
Cein other 
than Gold... 9,327 
Amt. of Fid.——-——-—— 
Melee css. 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d, per 
oz, fine). .... 247,833 
1450,247,833 . 1450,247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








ft | mf 

Capital ...... | 14,553,000 , Govt. Sees.... 335,930,660 
Rest2.. i o.8 « °° 3,158,451 | Other _ Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,460,043.) Discounts and 

——————— |} Advances... 18,237,227 

Other Deps.: : _Securilies.... 16,773,177 

Bankers..... 989,952,901 Se 

Other Acets... 101,856,268 35,010,404 

391,808,469 | Notes........ 47,358,240 

CO tones 680,659 

418,979,963 418, 979,963 963 

* Includin, = wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(€ millions) 
1946 | 1947 
{——-——- --—- — ———» 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
10 26 2 g 
Issue .? 
pomnt circulation ...... hares er ee: 9:1402-9 
‘otes in banking ee. 
web esi, 8 Li ceee 6l- 5 59- 5 50-3) 47-4 
Government | debt — oe 
securities® ..........4 (13991 1449-3 1449- -3)1449-2 
Other securities......... zs Q- 0-2 0-7) = : 
Gold ...... sieCaen TF 4 
Valued at 8. per fine ox 3/8 ahs 1272/3, 
Banking Dept. 2 
Deposits : | 
Dile . ivcccss cies te AAG OR M- 9-5 
Bankers’....... - | 215-8, 286-4, 284-8) 290-0 
SDA 5 én cesuecesceees | 52-3; 94-4 101-2) 11-9 
MR nse si24 sks nanie | 282-6, 391:4 397-9) 401-4 
Securities : } | 
Government, .....4..4. | 183-5; 322-0 330-2) 335-9 
Discounts, ete........... 39-6; 11-1, 17-3) 18-2 
WOE isis c cceces rened 15-1) 16-8 17-9 16-8 
FORE so co kc cts este eune 238-1 349-9) 365-4) 370-9 
Banking dept. res........ .. | 62-2) 60-2) 509) 48-0 
% % | % "6 
Ree 10% hae = 15-3, 12: 11-9 


* Government debt is {11,1 capital £14, 553,000. 


Fiduciary issue raised £1,400 million to él; 450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for geld 
remained at 172s. 3d. as fine ounce throughout the week. 
Market prices* were as follows -— 





Sitver GoLp 
‘ota re pehiledigeti Te 
1947 | London New York! Bombay | Bombay 
‘per ounce a per tola 
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CONTACTS IN CANADA 


We are prepared to give practical 


| NEW BUSINESS 
| 
























































oe 
| help and guidance to British business Represented ot og agai vs 
Mpraes » New South Wateas 
2 va, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 
London office: (2 Head Office: WELLINGTON, NZ 


1, Vi st, £6.04. P. L. Porter, General Manager | 
Sh ee Mabseer ‘ 






men in establishing new trade | 
connections in Canada 


ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


THE | 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE | 


(lucar porated, tn Caugda in. 1867 with Limited Laability) 
2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


a 


nn nn A At 


Head Office: 


EDINBURGH 
ésTo. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W i 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 












UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Applications are inviféed for the post of Lecturer (Grade Ifa) in : 
Industrial Economics at a stipend,of £750-850, according to qualifications “ROYAL ‘BANK OF CANADA 


and experience, as 
Duties will inélude the orgatiisation of students’ visits of observation, DIVIDEND No.. 239 " 

and practical work in industrial establishments, and contacts with the | vans * HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 2 vet 

industrial community generally. at, the r of 8 per cent pér annum upon the paid-up C) . She d 
Applications (3cppies). with.cp {not more than three testimonials | -_ has been DECLARED for the thie months | iy 

and tite hanres of> rwo referees + Pe Gua reach the undersigned (from | o1 1947, and will be PAYABLE at the bank and its = nch g 

whom further particulars may be obtained) not later than May 17, 1947. | after June 2, 1947, ee shareholders of > ae April 30 | 

No special application form is issued. - By Order - _ Boar 


Cc, G. BURTON, Secretary 
The University, Edmund street, Birmingham, 3 March Ta, 


Mei NERNEY, London Maneet> 
¥ Eethbery, London, E.¢€,2. * april 9, ; 








NATIONAL COAL BOARD | THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, “LIMITE 
The National Codl Board invites tions for appointment as PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 1 
Organising Accountant in the Finance 


partment at the Headquarters e 

in London, The person appointed will.be, required to fMitiate and | Pg tn Noo ad wilt be pads withent deduction of Stil 

develop accounting schemes,-inciuding .mechanisation,, for the Board's Tax put less Egyptian Government and Alexandria Municipal 

activities and it will be. necessary, to travel extensively in the coal- | amounting to 1s. 2.76d., making 8s. 9,24d. net, on and after A 

fields. Applicants ‘should have a wide experience in accounting and | 4947 at the National Bank of Egy vi in Alexandria, at Rue | 

mechanical accounting methods) The commencing salary will be com- or in London at 6, King William. Street, ‘ 

ener enaned att ae mememence,| Se Sererdapey Wet Bi: Oat profits forthe year Saal ember ‘B31, 1946, 131.290 
Applications, giving = particulars of career, education, degrees, etc. | Gee ae Eg April 8, 1947. 

twith dates), should. be omadewbefore May 30, 1947, and addressed to , ype order of the board, 

the Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour) and, National aaa | i. ROBERT WALTON, 

1-6, Tavistock Square, W.C.1, ong referetice number T.T./18/B.H.6 | 


In no circumstances should original testimonials be provided. \HARTBRED ACCOUNTANT, with long experience of. 


Only candidates sélected for. imemtow will be advised. 





25.3.4. 18(25) and administrative problems, and an expert in costl 
ett cad cI iss inlets paelaiyanMD.. SS Ci|:CCéU etary control and berg ial eaters, 2 eaqe i enga 
< orary or manen °o erenc .& 
NATIONAL SAVINGS ‘COMMITTEE —ASSISTANT ee ee ee ee ee 
COMMISSIONERS )}XPORT.—The recently retired Managing Director (aged 
o The aa perce Commntesioners ees Tee aan = sare ete ae eldiek beatae ieaiinaie saieak a e@ 
ompetition for ese posts has n extended, er to a further d - an 
20: vacancies. Applications are invited for these vacancies which. will its Export trade, Since his primary -ohjeet: 1s ‘to render 4 , and i 


hich his twenty years’ practical experience has equipped 
be filled by competitive interview before a Selection Board in London. , ie f-ind a is 
Candidates must haye attained the age of 24 by January 1st in the year | 18 Of independent means, the personal financial aspect 
- ween a and must not have attainéd the age of 41 on great importance,—Box 456. ro 
ugu , 19 peas Fao I CEES a oe ght eM ener: Meo : 
A University training and knowledge of economic subjects are desir- QUEEN'S College, London, Required in September, a hark 
able but not obligatory. Service in pe part'of England or Wales may Lecturer in Ecdnomics.—Apply to the Principal, 4 : 
be required. Salary (or men) €275 risi ne by annual increments of £18 Street, W.1. 
to £525, then by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of: £650, /and St Tee ne eee terete. 
(for women) £275 rising by annual increments of £18 to a maximum of Bey de SALE.—The Economist 1938 te 1944 incl.—Box 454. 
25. Starting pay a av? adjusted according to €, sBbject. wa’, | j 
maximum of iat A r(Bonus consolidation addition varying from 
£78 to £90 per eae "er men) and £63 to £72 (for womenp ate} | 
able, for the time being, pending the application of new scales, 












_ a rt tet mei 


vii COUNCIL. oF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN a eee a 

ministrative fficer w experience in aoe f 

controlling permanent and janneans staff. ledge 0 

Architects, Building Contractors, Interior 

Salary £750-£950, according to expe Ap 
culars, in ng ts held, should be sent in 

ihment er, Council of Industrial Design, 
‘Petty Framce, London, S.W.1. 


W oor a2. by Student. 





i 
quests for copies of f $e, regulations one rms of application should 
made by postcar 
The Director of Rstabilshments, National Savings Comm.ttee, 
11/12; Cornhill, E:C-3. ft 
Persons overseas can also obtain Ane gt rs from the Chief Officer, 
Civil Service Commission, at the Ae ne 28 oe 







(India )—10, Underhill ‘Lane, 


{Egypt)—8, Shari Ga Cit e 
(Germany }—c/0,. is Tobembet.. Sieg x 


Completed ‘forms of application Sean be y Mew. ten 
or—in the case of persons serving with the 
Adi candidates are, - however, to apply as seon an sot 


eee — nine 








““'The Pound Sterling,” A. EB. 














ees D Accountants (London) require competent 
or porated)... Good 


S from r annum.— 
Sivan 4 ; street" ¥ © Regi, 

Prined, in Great Brimin, by Sr. Guanmers Press Lap Published weekly wSrar, 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Sound tone Gee Focal Sig. Kinga, Landon RS) wae Mi Broadway, New Code Bw om oy Ava! 
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